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THE PRESIDENT’S PAGE 


HE conservation movement, ordinarily thought of as wholly 

altruistic, frequently receives unexpected support from 
sources motivated by ‘enlightened selfishness.’ For example, 
a West Coast labor union has recently delivered an ultimatum 
that threatens to tie up Japanese ships in American ports unless 
Japan compels her own fishermen to cease fishing on the high 
seas for salmon which, at the appointed season, make their 
spawning runs up North American rivers. The aim is neither 
unreasonable nor unprecedented, for years ago, as a result of 
arbitration, Japan, Great Britain and the United States termi- 
nated the pelagic fishery for fur seals in the North Pacific. The 
present protest with regard to salmon is the second instance 
within a year in which organized labor has attempted to play 
a role in wild-life conservation. Only last autumn a strike of 
Scandinavian seamen forced the British antarctic whahing fleet 
to reduce its catch. 

In many parts of the world, the past decade has seen a general 
expansion of labor influence in public affairs. To a considerable 
degree, organized labor has concerned itself with urban problems 
and has maintained an urban point of view. But as knowledge 
of the interrelations between man and all other forms of life 
becomes more widely disseminated, it is inevitable that labor 
should take a vital interest in the fundamental causes of proper 
land-use and sea-use. No group of people has a greater stake 
in wild-life resources than has labor; no group would more 
promptly and deeply suffer through the exhaustion of such 
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natural wealth. 


Dr. Frank M. Chapman 


Honorary President, National Association of Audubon Societies 


See page 462 
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NOVEMBER - DECEMBER, 1937 


Three Barro Colorado Birds 
By Frank M. Chapman 


The Composer 
(Pheugopedius fasciato-ventris) 


N APRIL 19, 1936, I left the 

gifted Barro Colorado Wren for 
which, in Birp-Lore for July—Au- 
gust, 1936, I had proposed the name 
‘Composer.’ December 23, following, 
I found him in the same haunts, 
still singing, and when, nearly four 
months later, I again left the island, 
he showed no signs of ceasing. 
Doubtless during the period of molt 
he was silent, but just when, be- 
tween May and December, that event 
occurred, no one knows. 

On the whole, his habits and 
voice during the observation period 
of 1936-37 were not unlike those of 
the preceding year. He did not, per- 
haps, sing with such continuous 
enthusiasm, though there were pe- 
riods when he matched his best per- 
formances of the preceding year. 
Nor did he spend so much time on 
the Laboratory side of the brook. 
Perhaps the fact that his leafy cathe- 
dral had largely outgrown its at- 


tractiveness and showed many open- 
ings in its walls had something to 
do with this change. Only once did 
he cross the clearing. That was 
April 17, the day before my depar- 
ture for the North. Then, for the 
entire morning, he sang from the 
forest at my doorstep. It was an en- 
trancing and memorable perform- 
ance to which with difficulty I 
refrained from attaching a signifi- 
cance it did not, of course, possess. 

Vocally, the bird measured fully 
up to his highest 1936 standards. 
His technique was above criticism; 
his repertoire equaled, but did not 
exceed that of the preceding year. 
As before, he sang a wide variety of 
phrases, but I did not hear one 
which was unquestionably new to 
me. Reluctattly, therefore, I was 
obliged to confess that my enthu- 
siastic appreciation of his talents had 
led me to attribute to him powers 
he does not possess. He is a great 
singer, he may be an exceptionally 
endowed individual of his species, 
but he is not a composer in the lit- 
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eral meaning of the word. His range 
of songs is so great that until one 
has become familiar with them all 
he might readily believe that the 
bird was creating new ones. But 
once he has reached the limit of his 
inherent potentialities he can go no 
further. On two occasions, on the 
mainland, two miles or more across 
the Canal, I heard a bird sing songs 
that previously I supposed were 
original with the ‘Composer.’ 
Doubtless they were uttered by 
other individuals of Pheugopedius 
fasciato-ventris. 1 cannot call so dis- 
tinguished a bird and charming a 
musician the Black-bellied Wren; 
perhaps, therefore, if we apply the 
name ‘Composer’ to the species 
rather than to a single bird we will 
not mislead by unduly emphasizing 
the characters of the individual. 
Meanwhile, whatever be our nomen- 
clature, I shall always think of the 
Barro Colorado bird as the ‘Com- 
poser.’ 


Chého 
(Rhodinocichla rosea) 


Soon after my return to Barro 
Colorado, a bird’s notes were heard 
coming from the Composer's haunts 
which at first we considered addi- 
tions to his 1936 repertoire. But 
when the strange notes and the 
Composer's familiar phrases were 
heard at the same time, and from 
different stations, it was evident 
that we were listening to a bird 
whose voice was unknown to us. 
Was he a bird new to the island or 
merely one that we had not heard 
before? 

Fortunately, the new singer was 
not sparing of his voice.. Nor did 
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he wander far. He occupied, in fact, 
just the same forest border to our 
clearing that the Composer inhab- 
ited. His usual call-note is a loud, 
rather musical, explosive ché-ho ut- 
tered continuously from the same 
place for a quarter of an hour or 
more. 

One might imagine from this 
description that he could be easily 
identified. We did not find it so. 
My associate, Tom Gilliard, and I 
matched our skill and patience 
against this bird’s power to remain 
unseen. He won. 

Selecting a penetrable place in the 
outer wall of the forest as near the 
spot whence the bird seems to be 
calling, you force your way within, 
and find a space with ill-defined, 
gloomy boundaries fully furnished 
with vines, small trees, and dense 
clumps of leafy undergrowth which 
might conceal an elephant. Move- 
ment may be detected but it is too 
dark to use field-glasses satisfacto- 
rily. But it is not too dark for Chého 
to be aware of your presence. Either 
he sees or hears your approach, 
doubtless both. So you lie motion- 
less waiting for him to regain con- 
fidence in his surroundings and re- 
peat his call. Soon comes the loud 
shouts of choho, choho—about forty 
to the minute. You don’t have to 
wonder if you have ever heard this 
note before, you know that it is new 
to you, and if its maker is not some 
kind of Wren you are quite unable 
even to suggest his name. 

You wriggle toward the growth 
that seems to hold him, crack goes a 
dead stick and at once the calling 
ceases. The bird is now alarmed. 
He utters a soft, gently breathed, 
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The Landing, Barro Colorado Island 


slightly querulous whistle. It is 
highly ventriloquial and as it in- 
creases in volume the bird seems to 
come nearer until, without evident 
change of position, he resumes the 
full-voiced choho. 

To an imitation of this note or a 
heart-rending squeak he pays no 
attention, but a controlled render- 
ing of the soft whistle attracts him; 
still never has he revealed himself 
by so much as a wing-flit or moving 
leaf. 

Several times he was stimulated 
to a display of vocal pyrotechnics, 
so brilliant that I seemed to be men- 
tally blinded by its sudden glare and 
beyond a confused memory of spark- 
ling notes can give no clear descrip- 
tion of the outburst. 


Photo by James Zitek 


We did not want this bird, we 
wanted his name. We wanted to 
know him, not to kill him. Mean- 
while, his loudly announced pres- 
ence was a challenge to our bird- 
craft. Some day, we believed, if he 
remained on the island and contin- 
ued singing, we would overmatch 
his cunning. And we would do it on 
his ground, armed only with his 
equipment—power to hide and pro- 
duce notes which would excite his 
curiosity as: much as his aroused 
ours. But three months later he was 
still unseen and we left the island 
with only ashadowy glimpse of him. 
We were forced to learn his name, 
therefore, by collecting one of his 
relatives on the mainland across the 
Canal from Fairchild Point. There, 
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the naturalist, McLeannan, then a 
Station master on the Panama rail- 
road, collected birds for George N. 
Lawrence, over eighty years ago. 
These specimens are now in the 
American Museum and among them 
I find one of ‘‘Rhodinocichla rosea’ 
labeled “‘P.R.R.'" Perhaps Chého 
is descended from him. 

We were not very proud of this 
performance, even if it did assure us 
that we had named Choého correctly, 
and I recall with far more pleasure 
and satisfaction an early morning 
experience with a Chého on Ancon 
Hill. 

This promontory wears a slouch- 
ing cap of forest on the back of its 
head and here, isolated from the 
main habitat of their kind, live 
some of Panama's distinguished 
bird citizens. In this wooded island 
Mrs. Sturgis found a pair of Chest- 
nut-backed Wrens during the three 
years of her residence on the western 
hill-slope. They may have been re- 
lated to the pair I heard there sev- 
eral years later. If the place con- 
tained no other birds it would be 
well worth visiting. But it does 
contain other birds—many of them 
and some have strange and alluring 
voices. There are other Wrens 
besides the Chestnut-backed, and a 
tropical Wren usually has within 
him (and often her) the power to 
surprise and thrill. I have even 
heard Poor-me-one (Nyctibius) call 
on Ancon Hill. 

The forest on Ancon Hill is not 
overrun with cleared trails, and the 
dense lower growth, so well adapted 
to the wants of Wrens, does not 
promote the passage of man. But 
there is a place on the western slope 
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that, as far as it goes, might have 
been made for bird students. It may 
be reached by a flight of cement 
steps that lead direct from the 
Quarry Heights road to what was 
once the ground floor of a large 
fraternity building removed some 
years ago. This tiled platform has 
discouraged the growth of vegeta- 
tion that, like a wall, crowds 
thickly about it and is penetrated 
here and there by the remains of 
little halls and short stairways. 
These surroundings are a bit arti- 
ficial. One would not select them 
as a suitable background for the 
portrait of a field student but they 
give quick and noiseless access to 
the very heart of the haunts of 
thicket-loving birds. Also, there is 
a superb view of Balboa harbor. 
Here, on the morning of March 
30, 1937, I had my first satisfactory 
meeting with Chého. There was 
no mistaking his voice, nor was it 
difficult to place him in a small bar- 
ranca partly reached by one of the 
half-fallen stairways; my imitation 
of his low whistles at once at- 
tracted him. Perhaps I was in his 
territory, for without hesitation he 
came down the barranca to meet me. 
Perching in a small, leafless tree not 
thirty feet away, in the bright sun- 
light, he let me fill my eyes with 
the sight of him. He seemed about 
the size and shape of a Catbird, but 
his appearance, color, actions, and 
personality were his own. He was 
restless, with the quick, short 
motions of a thicket -haunting bird, 
but the color of his underparts be- 
spoke an inhabitant of the upper, 
rather than of the lower growth. 
The place was doubtless too exposed 
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for him to say much, and only short 
call-notes accompanied his nervous 
movements. But during the part of 
a minute that he remained I could 
not have seen him better if he had 
been in my hand. Above he was 
slaty black, but his throat, breast, 
and central underparts were uniform 
rich rose-red, and he wore a long 
rose-red streak, like a plume, over 
his eye. 

Clearly, from this description 
alone, it would be difficult to name 
his family; and his structure is as 
puzzling as his coloration. So, for 
the present, he is dubbed Thrush- 
Warbler, though it is admitted that 
he is neither. But there is no deny- 
ing that he is a great bird character 
and whatever may be his affinities 
he is welcome to Barro Colorado. 


Rosy 
(Piranga rubra) 


Very different from the Chého is 
the third member of my trio. A 
gentle, silent, friendly bird who has 
come to my balcony for two suc- 
cessive winters after his return from 
a summer in one of our southern 
states. The first year he wore the 
yellowish olive, rose-marked plum- 
age of a Summer Tanager born the 
preceding nesting season. The only 
other individual of his kind seen 
about my home was an adult female. 
They were often together; possibly 
he was her son. If she was not his 
mother, what induced him to spend 
his first winter on Barro Colorado? 
She called the characteristic chicky- 
tucky-tuck of her kind, particularly 
in the evening when most other 
birds were quiet. He, apparently, 
was voiceless the first year but ut- 


tered this call infrequently the sec- 
ond. Both joined the Blue and 
Crimson-backed Tanagers, the only 
native birds that came to my food- 
tray. On occasion all three species 
were present together, a display of 
cerulean, maroon and rose that did 
credit to the color-fame of their 
family. 

Was it only their common liking 
for ripe bananas, I wondered, that 
brought them together, or was it 
the fellowship born of a common 
origin that prompted them, as it 
were, to eat from the same plate? 
Were the migrant birds, after pass- 
ing a summer a thousand miles or 
more to the north, returning to the 
home and associations of the child- 
hood of their race? 

‘Rosy,’ as in spite of his sex I 
named him, was far less shy than the 
bird I called his fnother. Possibly 
it was because of his comparative 
youth that he showed so little fear 
of me. But two of the Crimson- 
backed Tanagers were no older than 
he and often they flew away when 
he flew toward me. There was in his 
eyes an intimate, inquiring expres- 
sion, an apparent disposition to 
make friends. Restraining my eager- . 
ness to meet him more than half-way 
I offered him a bit of banana at the 
tip of a seven-foot pole. With some 
hesitation he took it. A few days 
later I omitted the pole. It was all 
very irregular but the banana, at any 
rate, was real and after several ven- 
tures he fed from a piece I held while 
he hovered before it. Before the 
week-end he perched on my hand 
and our friendship was completed. 
Within at least one bird's heart I 
had partly destroyed the barrier of 
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"| offered him a bit of banana...” 


fear. It was useless to try to con- 
vince myself that in me he recog- 
nized a fellow-migrant from the 
north. It was the banana that 
brought him, and I knew it. But, 
after all, I held the banana and 
there was honor enough for us both. 
Thereafter, nearly every morning I 
found Rosy perched on the railing 
of my balcony when at sunrise I 
opened the door to see the new day. 

About mid-February Rosy began 
a partial spring molt which in- 
creased the number of his red feath- 
ers, and on March 3 his breast and 
the front part of his head were 
largely red while his wings and tail 
apparently had not been shed and 
remained the yellowish olive of the 
immature bird. This was doubtless 
the costume of his first mating 
season. 

Already, birds of his species were 
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Photo by Frank M. Chapman 


beginning to arrive from the south 
in Florida, and they continue to ar- 
rive there until April 15. Indeed, 
there is a record of two, evidently 
northward-bound Summer Tana- 
gers, that struck Sombrero Light in 
the Florida Keys on April 25 (How- 
ell). Rosy was last seen on the is- 
land on March 27, a date which left 
him full time to reach his summer 
home among the later arrivals of 
his species. 

Howell (‘Birds of Florida’) records 
heavy mid-April flights of Summer 
Tanagers through the Tortugas and 
Pensacola, so we may assume that 
Rosy followed the migration high- 
way over the eastern coast of Cen- 
tral America to Yucatan and crossed 
thence to Florida. I am unable to 
say whether he accompanied his 


‘mother.’ 


I cannot say too often that Barro 


ee 
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Colorado’s greatest claim to the 
attention of the field-naturalist is 
its stability. After months of ab- 
sence One may return year after year 
confident that, barring natural 
changes, he will find things as he 
left them. I felt, therefore, that if 
Rosy and I returned to the island for 
the following winter we would meet 
again. But when I compared Rosy’s 
equipment for the journey with 
mine, the chances that he could fly 
up and back seemed small indeed. I 
had a ship with captain and all that 
was needed to make it ‘go.’ Rosy 
had a pair of wings and something 
called the ‘“‘sense of orientation” 
that neither he nor I nor anyone else 
has ever seen. I followed an oft- 
traveled route with charts and a 
compass. Rosy had never flown 
north before. Perhaps he followed 
his mother but beyond the expe- 
rience of a response to a compelling 
urge she was not a qualified guide. 

With these thoughts in the back 
of my mind it may be imagined that 
when on New Year's Day, 1937, I 
opened my balcony door and found 
a male Summer Tanager awaiting 
me I tried to give him a welcome 
that expressed all I felt. 

It required a day or two for ad- 
justment but at the end of that time 


he was back feeding from my hand. 
It is true that he had lost his dis- 
tinctive yellowish markings and 
wore no band, but I still wore a 
banana and his quick response to 
this mark in my hand was proof to 
me that we had met before. 

Rosy was not with us very much 
longer. I clearly recall the morning, 
late in January, when last I saw 
him. It was raining, a light steady 
Dry Season rain that hummed pleas- 
antly on my roof and fell from the 
eaves to the balcony with a slower, 
deeper note. From the forest came 
only the sound of dripping leaves. 
Of the scores of birds within reach 
of my voice only Rosy was visible. 
He was breakfasting fearlessly on 
the food-tray. Doubtless it was 
this lack of fear that cost him his 
life. When predatory Hawks are 
members of a community no small 
bird can afford to be off his guard 
fora moment. To my eyes, at least, 
Rosy, both in color and habit, was 
an easy mark; and I more than be- 
lieve that a Hawk which had his 
daily lookout nearby agreed with 
me. I had seen him take a young 
Ani. Why, therefore, should he re- 
fuse a bird which, judged by my 
standards, was infinitely more de- 
sirable? 


Tropical Research Facilities Available 


We are informed that there is an oppor- 
tunity for a limited number of approved bird 
students on Barro Colorado Island this 
winter. The costs of a sojourn on the island 
are moderate, and it so ideally provides an 
introduction to the Tropics and their wild 
life that those who know it, from the 


writings of Dr. Chapman and others, regard 
it as something of an ornithological Mecca. 
For information concerning a stay on the 
island, and eligibility requirements, a letter 
should be addressed to Dr. Thomas Barbour, 
Museum of Comparative Zodlogy, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 
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Red-Tailed Mousers 
By Frank Bellrose, Jr. 


With Photographs by the Author 


ED-TAILED HAWKS still 

breed not uncommonly in the 
woodlands around my home. Al- 
though a few of these Hawks win- 
ter, they are, for the most part, mi- 
gratory, returning from farther 
south about the last of February. At 
that time, from rocky promontories, 
I have often watched them diving, 
soaring, and dashing at each other 
in courtship. By marking the 
places where the aerial performances 
were Observed, I find it relatively 
easy to locate their nests. 

In this vicinity the Red-tails’ 
favorite nesting-places are small 
patches of timber found along the 
Fox River and adjoining creeks. It 
is surprising that I find more of their 
aeries in small, open woods than in 
dense forest areas. All three Red- 
tails’ nests I found in 1933 were in 
open woods, and only one out of the 
five located in 1934 was in dense 
woods. One nest I examined was 
less than 150 feet from a farmer's 
barn. The first nest I discovered in 
1934 was on March 17 and the last 
on March 25. 

I chose the most accessible Hawks’ 
aerie for observation. This aerie 
was fifty feet from the ground in a 
practically limbless red oak which 
grew from the base of a steep hill- 
side. The female did not leave her 


home until I reached the foot of the 
nesting tree on April 18, a month 
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after its discovery. In order to make 
ascent easier, I nailed cleats to the 
trunk of the oak, and soon I was 
peering over the brim of the nest. 
No wonder the Red-tail had re- 
mained on her nest, for on the lin- 
ing lay two dull white, nearly 
spherical eggs, sparingly speckled 
with varying shades of brown, anda 
recently hatched young one, which 
was clothed in a soft buff suit of 
down. Peeping cries came from one 
egg that contained a hole, with a 
black bill just poking through. 
Near the eggs were two partly 
skinned field-mice, evidently put in 
‘cold storage’ for future use. 

The nest was placed in a secure 
four-pronged crotch. It was ap- 
proximately three feet in diameter, 
the bulk being composed of sumac 
branches, which varied from three- 
fourths to one-fourth of an inch in 
diameter. It was deeply cupped in 
the center, and this was lined with 
strips of bark, bark chips, small 
twigs, and grasses. 

My next visit was made with 
Jeff Drury twelve days later. When 
we came in sight of the Red-tails’ 
aerie, we saw the female standing 
on the edge of the nest tearing up an 
animal for the nestlings. In a min- 
ute she saw us, and taking flight 
she sailed in broad circles above our 
heads, protesting our intrusion with 
a drawn-out kree, kree, kee. 


RED-TAILED MOUSERS 


“They were quite capable of defending themselves” 


This time the nest held two large 
young Red-tails and one smaller, 
which we henceforth called ‘runt.’ 
However, what he lacked in size he 
made up in agility, for often he 
would manage to assume a half-re- 
clining posture on his tarsi while 
the others remained in a sprawling 
position. On the habitation were 
several fresh sprays of green leaves. 
For what purpose the adults place 
them there is conjectural—some say 
for ornamental purposes, others 
say that the leaves furnish needed 
moisture. 

On the hillside opposite the Red- 
tailed Hawks’ domicile we placed a 
burlap blind, so that we could con- 
veniently watch the nest fifteen 
yards distant without being ob- 
served. We left the blind for the 
adults to become accustomed to be- 
fore using it. 

The next day we found a decapi- 


tated gopher in the nest. While 
we arranged the camiera, both adults 
wheeled and dashed at us a few feet 
away, but though they never dared 
to strike, we would duck involun- 
tarily at the swish of their wings. 
They had two favorite perches on 
either side of the nest, and between 
these stations they coursed forth, 
dashing at us, and alighting on the 
other side. We tried to make the 
youngsters assume more attractive 
poses, but without much success. 
Nevertheless, their feet were large 
and well developed, seemingly out 
of proportion with the rest of the 
body. ; 

By May 5 the young Raptores had 
grown to make an impressive ap- 
pearance. At our approach they 
crowded to the far edge of the nest, 
and, if a hand came too close, they 
would quickly dart forward and 
make a jab at it with their talons or 
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bills. Throughout the time we were 
present the young remained quiet, 
watching our movements with de- 
fiant eyes, as if ready to give battle 
at a moment's notice. Beside them 
were evidences of numerous repasts, 
such as the remains of several go- 
phers, a half-eaten one, and the re- 
mains of a field-mouse. They showed 
no inclination toward eating, prob- 
ably because of a large meal before 
our arrival, as bulging crops gave 
ample proof. While the two larger 
young had tips of feathers showing 
from amid the down, the runt had, 
as yet, none showing. 

After we descended the tree, the 
adults ceased screaming, and quiet 
reigned once more. From within 
the blind we could hear a Crested 
Flycatcher calling noisily from a 
near-by tree, the witchy, witchery of a 
Northern Yellow-throat, the calls 
of Yellow-legs, and a Red-bellied 
Woodpecker called voluminously 
from a limb below the nest. An 
hour passed by without sign of the 
Red-tails. Then one appeared flying 
silently over the nest, returning a 
few minutes later. However, they 
did not come to their aerie, and, 
when we climbed from our cramped 
quarters a few minutes later, an 
adult flew from its station near 
the nest. 

A visit was paid the Hawks’ aerie 
on May 12. On their dwelling was 
a headless water snake, three feet 
long, and the skin of a rusty fox 
squirrel. The young Hawks were 
very active and proved they were 
too large to be trifled with, which 
we learned after gashes were in- 
flicted by their bills and talons. The 
largest of the trio was adept at ut- 
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tering high-pitched screams that 
closely resembled those of the adults. 
The wings of the young were nearly 
all covered by flight feathers, and 
their tails had grown several inches 
longer. However, only a few feath- 
ers showed from amongst the down 
of the breast. 

Fifteen minutes after my compan- 
ion had left me concealed in the 
blind I saw one of the adults fly over 
and a few minutes later a form 
glided through the trees and alighted 
on the nest, but only for an instant. 
A half-hour later the young became 
all attention, watching something 
I could not see, and they set up an 
energetic squealing that greatly re- 
sembled young chickens’ calls. Ina 
short time the female appeared on 
the nest with a rodent in her bill. 
She dropped the prey in the nest 
and departed immediately. Dark- 
ness forced us to retire. 

Returning four days afterward, 
we found the young had developed 
considerably during our absence. 
Their wings, tail, and back were 
almost completely feathered out, 
although down still remained on 
their heads, giving a bald appear- 
ance. A gopher lay on the nest, and, 
as usual, a fresh spray of leaves, too. 
The young clambered stiff-legged 
about the nest, taking a firm grip of 
the sticks with their feet and using 
their wings to help maintain bal- 
ance. Even then they frequently 
toppled over. Any attempt to move 
the young caused great consterna- 
tion among all present, for they 
clutched securely the sticks of the 
nest, using their wings, bills, and 
talons as good defensive weapons. 

When the camera was arranged 
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The juvenal plumage had begun to displace the down” 


properly, I slipped into the blind 
while the adult Red-tails followed 
my companion through the woods. 
In a short time they returned, circled 
above the nest several times, and de 
parted across the river. I exchanged 
places with my friend after waiting 
a fruitless half-hour for the return 
of the adults. I was a short dis- 
tance away when I saw the Red- 
tails coming from across the river. 
As they drew near the nest they sep- 
arated, the male flying toward me 
and circling over my head, while 
from a distance I could see the fe- 
male gliding around the nest. When 
[ returned to my companion, I found 
that he had pulled the thread which 
released the camera shutter as the 
Hawk dropped her prey. 

Climbing the oak we discovered 
that the last victim was a young 
chicken, not yet a month old. This 
was the only evidence of harm that 


we observed in oug entire study, and 
as such a chicken is worth no more 
than fifteen cents, we consider that 
these Red-tailed Hawks more than 
made up for it by killing the many 
injurious mammals mentioned in the 
preceding paragraphs 

On May 20 we again visited the 
aerie. From the ground we could 
see the young clambering about on 
the rim of the nest, now and then ~ 
peering intently at the forest floor. 
Several times they stood erect and 
flapped their wings, as if capable of 
taking flight, although they were 
probably only exercising themselves. 
While we were climbing the tree, 
the irate adults came closer than 
ever before, sheering away from us 
when only a few feet distant. 

The young Red-tails had a com- 
plete juvenal plumage by n ow, ex- 
cept where a few patches of down 
still remained on their heads and 
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breasts. The screaming whistle of 
the young had become more loud 
and strident until by now it was 
practically indistinguishable from 
the adults’ call. The young had 
trampled down the nest till only a 
platform remained. 

My last visit, June 2, disclosed 
one young Red-tail standing silently 
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erect on a limb near the oid aerie. 
It appeared much like an adult save 
that it did not have a red tail, and 
its breast was streaked more heavily 
with dark spots. The adults and 
other two young were not found ina 
hurried search, although they were 
doubtless in the vicinity, and prob- 
ably not far away. 


Desert Woman 


How high they pass! she thought, seeing a wedge 

Of gray geese flying over; and their cry 

Is like a blade cutting the seamless sky— 

And my heart too. Somewhere, she thought, the sedge 
Of marshy land will waver to their touch, 

Bright waters part beneath their panting breasts; 
Somewhere beyond, behind them, there are such 

Green places where all winged beauty rests. 


But deserts do not harbor wings, she thought; 
Only the vultures’—theirs because a close, 

Sure death waits here to trap even the strong. 
Her throat was fluttering like a wild bird caught, 
When suddenly from out the brush there rose, 

On liquid wings, the clear, sage thrasher’s song! 
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The Amateur Ornithologist and His Bird Club 
By Joseph J. Hickey 


President, The Linnaean Society of New York 


HE amateur is apt to look on 

American ornithology with 
something of a bewildered eye. In 
the governmental agencies he sees 
professionals confining themselves 
almost entirely to game-birds. In the 
museums he sees an emphasis on 
taxonomy and a frequent neglect of 
native bird-life. In a few univer- 
sities he glimpses the broader treat- 
ment of zodlogic studies. He knows 
no scientific expedition has been 
made to his region since the last 
century, and he has probably never 
seen a laboratory devoted to field 
research. 

Let no amateur suppose for a 
moment that to him have been left 
the crumbs of ornithological ex- 
ploration, and that in his region the 
last pages of his favorite science 
have been written. To each ama- 
teur, we would like to point out, 
has been delegated a vast field that 
challenges every movement of his 
eye in the open. To each bird club, 
we would also like to show, has 
been given an extraordinary oppor- 
tunity to write a definite chapter 
in the history of American ornith- 
ology. 

One must first remember that it 
is not the scarcity of problems, but 
financial restrictions, which prevent 
institutions from multiplying their 
staffs a hundredfold. We must re- 
member, too, that the great myster- 


ies of bird-life still crowd our very 
doorsteps. We are still living in an 
age of wonderment. We are still 
wondering about the exact relation 
of birds to their environment, about 
the mechanics of bird populations, 
about the migratory ‘instinct,’ 
about the homing ‘instinct,’ about 
the nesting ‘instinct,’ and about the 
whole pattern of bird-behavior 
which makes our feathered neigh- 
bors so fascinating to sophisticated 
Homo sapiens. These are the very 
aspects of ornithology that still 
await the amateur’sétudy. Perhaps 
an increasing number of profes- 
sionals will enter these fields, but 
unquestionably the amateur’s op- 
portunities are almost unchallenged 
and almost unlimited. 

Let us turn here to a truly monu- 
mental work, The Birds of Massa- 
chusetts, and see just what is known 
about a common species. Here is an 
Oriole, the Baltimore. Its feathers 
are described in detail, its measure- 
ments are added, and summaries are 
given of its molt, voice, range, dis- 
tribution, habitat, nest, eggs, incu- 
bation, haunts, and habits. Has 
anything been left the amateur to 
discover? These call-notes and 
alarm-notes—just when are they 
given? What would a graph of song- 
frequency during the nesting season 
indicate? Is there any significance 
to the numerous song-variations 
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Can we 


lists? 
work out a mortality table and com- 
pare the value of a hanging nest 
with a ground nest for some other 
species? In courtship, Mr. Forbush 
mentions the display of the male's 
‘gorgeous’ colors before the ‘admir- 


that Mr. Forbush 


ing eyes of the female. Can we 
really say ‘admiring’? What would 
happen if we dyed the male's 
feathers a dirty gray? Would she 
still admire him? Or is admiration 
clearly extraneous to sexual selec- 
tion in this species (if indeed sexual 
selection does exist )? 

These things embrace but a few 
aspects of one species’ life. They 
invite backyard ornithology. They 
require no motor-cars. They do 
demand careful note-taking, the 
keenest sort of observation, and the 
clearest kind of thinking. They are 
sO many minutia in themselves. Yet, 
the underlying questions involve 
fundamental concepts in zodlogy. 
What is the exact function and the 
exact use of voice in birds? How 
does sexual selection take place? 

The amateur bird student may be 
overwhelmed by a barrage of such 
questions. Let us pause then and 
frankly consider his handicaps. He 
is out-of-doors, for instance, only on 
week-ends. He enters the field with 
little or no technical training. He 
has but the scantiest knowledge of 
the fascinating literature of his sub- 
ject. He has no ready access to 
current periodicals except by per- 
sonal subscription. It is no wonder 
that he sees little of significance in 
the behavior and exact distribution 
of the most common species. It is 
no wonder, too, that he holds firmly 
to his one bit of knowledge—identi- 
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fication—and keeps on compiling 
his county list. 

The task of orienting one’s self 
in the complexity of modern orni- 
thology resolves itself into simpler 
terms under the sponsorship of one’s 
local bird club. Bird clubs have 
responsibilities which individuals 
do not. It is a bird club’s function 
to encourage and stimulate its own 
members. It is a bird club's task to 
serve as a medium for the dissemi- 
nation of our present knowledge of 
field ornithology. It is a bird club's 
duty to promote the scientific study 
of the ornithological features of its 
local region, the behavior and inter- 
relationships of both its common 
and its rare species, and the inten- 
sive Classification of local habitats. 

It is acommon mistake to assume 
that the amateur has no ambition 
Beneath his early pursuit of the life 
bird and the rarity there already 
burns a sense of dignity for his 
efforts. How else can one explain 
the notebooks or journals which 
nearly all bird students seem to 
have? It is this sense of the dignity 
of bird-study that should form the 
basis for contributions to ornithol- 
ogy by the amateur. It is an oft- 
repeated complaint that the great 
problems of field ornithology must 
be given back to the professionals 
because business commitments per- 
mit only week-end birding. -Gov- 
ernment men are often months 
afield, it is true, yet this great group 
largely confines itself to game-birds. 
How many museum men do you 
know who, like Thoreau, have an 
office in the woods? How many uni- 
versity instructors can you name 
who do not have classes? By and 
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large we can safely say that pro- 
tracted field-work comes to one 
only at vacation-time. Amateur and 
professional are all in the same 
boat. It is just that some have 
longer vacations than others. 

The problems of field ornithology 
and the progress of amateur research 
are chronicled in English in about 
ten periodicals. Every amateur 
would relish reading one magazine 
or bird book a week. But who ever 
can? What local bird clubs have 
circulating libraries readily avail- 
able to their members at meetings? 
It is often pointed out that here and 
there great reference libraries are 
open to the public. These are dedi- 
cated to advanced research and are 
indispensable. We are faced today 
with a static state in amateur or- 
nithology, not a dynamic one. The 
state books whet no amateur’s ap- 
petite for the classics of Watson, 
Huxley, Howard, Tinbergen, or 
Nice. The challenge that backyard 
ornithology holds out to the ama- 
teur will inevitably be shown him 
by a steady reading of current peri- 
odicals. He seeks a lasting satis- 
faction in his hobby. It is squarely 
up to his bird club to help him out. 

It is frequently pointed out how 
specialized ornithologists have be- 
come. The amateur is limited, not 
only in field-work but in his reading 
as well. He should skim through 
many papers and concentrate on 
mastering a few. He should realize 
that the great problems of orni- 
thology depend for their solution 
on eyes that know what to see, on 
brains that know what has been al- 
ready done, on common species of 
birds, on small tracts of land, and 


on a corps of observers working to- 
gether in a common purpose. He 
should realize also the significance 
of two great and relatively recent 
milestones in field ornithology. One 
of these, the development of bird- 
banding, permits the study of the 
individual bird; the other, the re- 
discovery of the function and use of 
territory in bird-life, forces the re- 
writing of the life histories of even 
our most familiar species. The 
amateur can once more write a foot- 
note or a page in the history of 
ornithology. His bird club can even 
write a chapter. 

So far as this writer can determine, 
no bird club has ever agreed to con- 
centrate at least a part of the field- 
work of its members on a single 
species. The idea is not new. In 
fact, it constantly recurs to everyone 
who has discussed the breadth of 
field ornithology and the time 
limits under which the amateur 
labors. Modern life-history studies 
demand the study of marked birds. 
Let not one, but four or five members 
of a bird club concentrate in their 
trapping on one species. Modern 
behavior work demands observa- 
tion of not one pair of birds, but 
several. Let not one man wait for 
several years; four or five friends can 
endeavor to check on the same point. 
Modern business prohibits anything 
but week-end work in the blind. 
Four or five’ men in different blinds 
can make up at least part of the dis- 
crepancy. Because the interpreta- 
tion of bird-behavior is so much 
better promoted by a discussion from 
many viewpoints, a club project of 
this kind can easily become a dy- 
namic one. It offers the amateur 
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his greatest chance for a complete 
study. It should enable the bird 
club not only to create for itself an 
historical identity, but also to bind 
its members into a closer bond of 
fellowship. 

Just what are the problems of 
amateur ornithology? They are sug- 
gested, or solved, in every bird mag- 
azine one picks up. Every local 
breeding-bird population, for in- 
stance, offers an especially interest- 
ing field of study. Many of the less 
common species lend themselves 
readily to mapping. Then there is 
the mapping of habitats. Not just 
the old divisions, field and forest, 
but the kinds of fields and the kinds 
of forests; and not merely the kinds 
of forest, but the age of each tract, 
whether it is rolling or flat, bushy 
or park-like, dry or wet, alkaline or 
acidic, and soon. Once listed, these 
habitats immediately provoke our 
discussion of bird populations, their 
varying composition, their constant 
change, their proportion of non- 
breeding birds, their dependence on 
temperature, on water, and on 
plant-life. 

Because population studies lend 
themselves so readily to week-end 
birding, they should occupy a pri- 
mary place in the stated field-work 
program of every bird club. If ecol- 
ogy were to stand by until enough 
money was found to send profes- 
sionals all over the country to 
sample and study the various bird 
populations, we should probably 
have to wait a century. To each 
bird club and its amateurs this prob- 
lem has been given. 

The practice of bird-banding rests 
in this country largely upon the 
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Biological Survey, the regional as- 
sociations, and their amateurs. Here 
is another field in which the amateur 
lacks competition from the profes- 
sional. The pages of Béird-Banding 
literally teem with suggestions of 
concrete problems for the bander. 
'Most bird clubs, however, continue 
to neglect this strictly amateur 
branch of ornithology. If the mem- 
bers of a club have mapped out all 
the breeding-places of local Barn 
Swallows, a team of four enthusiasts 
could band every fledgling during 
the day and every adult at night.? 
Since the emphasis of modern band- 
ing is based on repeated annual ef- 
forts to capture (or identify through 
colored rings) adult birds, a bird 
club should consider which local 
breeders offer the best opportunities 
along these lines. Swallows, King- 
fishers, Barn Owls, Chimney Swifts 
—these require a trapping resource- 
fulness which may vary from local- 
ity to locality and from species to 
species. The principle of selection 
should be constant: the endeavor 
to trap all the breeding adults of 
one species for several years over a 
contiguous area whose size is con- 
sistent with expediency. 

These possibilities of organized or 
co6perative bird-study are fascinat- 
ing when one considers them. While 
advancing ornithology, they un- 
questionably bind men closer in a 
common purpose. Take the ques- 


INice, M. M., ‘The Opportunity of Bird- 
Banding,” Bird-Banding, Vol. V, No. 2 (April, 
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tion of bird-roosts. These can be 
studied at the end of one’s day in 
the field. Crows, Grackles, Red- 
wings, Robins, Starlings, Gulls, 
Herons—do you know how far your 
local representatives fly to roost? 
Are the same flight-lines used daily? 
Are the same perches used nightly 
by the same individuals? How are 
the aérial pathways chosen? How 
does the fluctuation in daylight 
affect arrival and dispersal? How 
does the breeding season change the 
habit of roosting? What happens 
to non-breeding birds? And so on. 

In passing, one should notice how 
bird clubs have recognized the 
Christmas Census as a club project. 
Yet the idea has seldom been used 
further. In its Breeding-Bird Census, 
Birp-Lore offers each club a new 
form of activity. We could also, 
like British Birds, census one species, 
or perhaps one family. We might 
census our present nesting popula- 
tion of Red-headed Woodpeckers. 
We might census a species in winter, 
like the Herring Gull, according to 
plumage. We mention these things 
to illustrate how organization and 
direction can enhance the character 
of the amateur’s contributions to 
ornithological knowledge. 

If we may be permitted to venture 
with Mr. H. G. Wells into the dis- 
tant, unknown future, we should 
like to describe what our as-yet- 
unwritten state books will one day 
be like. The explanation of migra- 
tion will then be an accepted fact. 
Charts will show the reader how 
arrival and departure of local birds 
are correlated with wind, with 
light, with temperature, and, per- 
haps, with solar spots. Maps will 


indicate the exact breeding-areas of 
local migrants, the actual passage- 
routes, and the known destinations. 
Charts will contain the speed of 
migrants, their height, the combi- 
nations in which they travel, their 
weight curves during the trip, their 
survival ratios per hundred miles, 
and the all-intricate physiological 
changes which today we are glimps- 
ing with widening eyes. 
Breeding-bird data will then be 
as well known as the periodic table 
is today. Each and every type 
habitat in the state will have been 
classified, its population density 
determined, its variety known, its 
speed of ecological succession fixed. 
Perhaps by then every behavior 
pattern will have been studied, the 
life history of every species pub- 
lished, and some,as yet unborn 
Linnzus will have finally classified 
the avian creatures into their exact 
order of evolutionary development. 
In short, the Age of Ornithological 
Exploration will be over, and all 
the fun extracted from bird-study. 
To our generation, however, have 
been given great opportunities to 
explore Nature, to test our intellects 
against her riddles, and to match 
our energies against her infinite 
patience. The problems of ornithol- 
ogy today demand indoor scholar- 
ship, backyard research, and a com- 
munal interchange of ideas. The 
mysteries of bird-life still invite the 
amateur’s enthusiasm. Their solu- 
tion by the amateur now rests largely 
in the leadership of his bird club." 


1 For the genesis of these remarks the writer 
is largely indebted to the writings of Mr. E. M. 
Nicholson (The Art of Bird Watching, etc.) and to 
Dr. Ernst Mayr of the American Museum of 
Natural History. 
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Numbers of Certain Long Island Water-fowl 
from Bird-Lore’s Christmas Census 
By John T. Nichols 


ECAUSE I have studied the 
water-birds of Long Island, 
New York, for many years, their 
fluctuation in numbers interests me. 
I have had a distinct, though in- 
tangible, impression that there has 
been a material change in the num- 
bers of certain of them, tangible 
evidence of which, as regards winter 
species, should be found in the 30- 
odd years of Birp-Lore’s Christmas 
census. With this in mind, I have 
availed myself of a recent opportu- 
nity to have census data on Long 
Island water-birds compiled (by 
Hope Ranslow Bennett), and have 
given this compilation some study. 
For a few critical species, the aver- 
age number in the reports where the 
species occurs has been worked out 
for each year, making a figure which 
is, of course, derived from a fraction 
where the numerator stands for the 
total number and the denominator 
for the distribution; and when con- 
centration is great it exaggerates 
abundance. However, this has 
seemed the most satisfactory index 
of numbers. The percentage of re- 
ports in which the species occurs 
was also figured, but the concentra- 
tion seems more important than the 
distribution, especially as a varying 
proportion of reports are from terri- 
tory where one or another species is 
not normally to be expected. 
These averages for five birds— 


Loon, Horned Grebe, Black Duck, 
Scaup (too readily confused to be 
differentiated here, and doubtless 
mostly Greater) and Red-breasted 
Merganser—are presented in tabular 
form. Some of these species are 
missing in the earliest censuses, and 
only the Ducks (as of special present 
interest) were compiled for 1936. 

The Horned Grebe and Loon were 
first recorded as species thought to 
have materially decreased. Plotting 
the figures obtained in a graph 
shows a remarkable up-and-down 
fluctuation but no permanent change 
in the Grebe. In the Loon there is 
a similar fluctuation, and in addition 
a great peak between the years 1917 
and 1925, with its apex at 1921. 
This is followed by four peaks of 
decreasing elevation, the last in 
1933. Thus the graph from 1920 to 
1935 shows a rapid decline in num- 
bers of the Loon—but only to some- 
thing like the general level from 
1904 to 1917. 

The Red-breasted Merganser was 
next plotted on this graph as a bird 
with allied feeding habits, its 
greater numbers necessitating its 
being given only half the valence of 
the other two to make its line com- 
parable with theirs. It showed a 
no less fluctuating curve with a 
probably exaggerated peak in 1923 
to 1924 and two very high peaks in 
the 30's. 
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Two conclusions are deducible 
off-hand from this graph of three 
species. The fluctuation is sufficient 
to make any impression of general 
increase or decrease from short-term 
or casual observation quite unre- 
liable. Secondly, the peaks of abun- 
dance, counting large and small, 
which sometimes correspond as to 
year and sometimes do not, average 
3.014 years apart for the Grebe, 
3.2 for the Loon, and 2.8 for the 
Merganser; that is, all three species 
ate averaging something like a 
three-year cycle. 

The two abundant Ducks which 
make up most of the shooting on 
Long Island are the Black Duck and 
Scaup, and these were now plotted 
with the Red-breasted Merganser as 
a check—1/10 the number of Black 
Duck and 1/20 of Scaup being used 
to make their lines correspond with 
that for the whole number of the 
Merganser. Fluctuation in these 
two species is somewhat slower, 
particularly in the Scaup, the peaks 
averaging 3.6 and 3.8 years apart 
respectively. This may have some- 
thing to do with the greater abun- 
dance of the birds, or some lesser 
peaks may be eliminated by shoot- 
ing. The major peaks are high. 

All three species show consecu 
tive major peaks from 1922 to 1924 
(Black Duck, Merganser, Scaup), 
and from 1932 to 1934 (Black Duck, 
Scaup, Merganser). All three are 
relatively down in 1935 and up 
again in 1936. The Christmas Cen- 
sus Ducks, being at the close of the 
shooting season, represent the re- 


mainder when such has taken its 
toll. It is reasonable to assume that 
the high numbers from 1931 on are 
due, at least in part, to shortening 
of the season in 1931, putting the 
census outside the open season, and 
also leaving a greater remainder; 
and that this caused an immediate 
effect in the Black Duck and later 
effect in the Scaup. It may be that 
the low in 1935 is correlated with a 
‘staggered’ open season of alternat- 
ing open and closed days, which it 
follows (and which the writer con- 
siders unsound conservation), but 
this is by no means certain as num- 
bers naturally fluctuate from year to 
year. 


Horned Black | <, Red-breasted 
enn mane Grebe Duck | vinnie | Merganser 
1903| —— —— 48.0 ——— 

1904) 1.5 4.0 120.0 — 23.0 
1905| 19.7 9.0 316.5 1036.0 17.0 
1906] 9.5 6.0 12.0 104.0 42.0 
1907| 11.7 13.7 69.7 30.5 7.0 
1908} 6.8 25.6 187.5 673.3 70.0 
1909] 10.0 9.0 |. 335.0 173.0 13.0 
1910] 14.0 10.0 28.3 602.5 20.0 
IgII| 5.5 7.0 39-5 330.0 21.0 
1912] 11.0 6.0 60.0 250.0 5.0 
1913| 15.24] 15.74 54.7 273.0 38.0 
1914] 3.0 1.7 252.24 184.7 6.0 
191S} 3.0 15.0 150.0 200.0 20.0 
1916| 1.0 13.5 20.0 60.5 38.7 
1917, 1.7 3.0 380.74 36.4 25.0 
1918) 9.0 13-7 120.0 77.0 25.0 
1919| 17.0 13.4 147.0 222.6 48.0 
1920| 38.74 6.0 58.6 71.7 20.8 
1921| 67.3 16.5 24.2 276.0 21.74 
1922| 25.6 11.3 554.6 156.6 9.5 
1923] 25.5 5.0 340.7 75.0 250.0 
1924| 26.9 5.6 224.6 | 2673.0 73-7 
1925) 2.7 4-7 130.5 32.3 4-0 
1926] 41.24 | 22.7 14.7 887.5 13.3 
1927| 3.0 12.0 15.5 1253.5 6.0 
1928] 10.5 19.0 13.24] 422.0 33-4 
1929| 28.0 7.0 376.0 56.74 15.2 
1930} 11.8 7.0 144.9 30.8 74.8 
1931| 15.24 5.3 | 1106.2 212.3 28.0 
1932] 1.0 21.7 | 2502.74) 113.74 24.7 
1933] 14.0 8.74| 807.2 | 3606.0 33-8 
1934| 5.0 3-5 899.7 2175.3 142.8 
1935| 2.0 10.0 616.6 | 1683.7 11.3 
1936] —— | —— | 1539-4 | 5445.0 | 131.5 
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BIRD-LORE S$ MOTTO: 
A Bird in the Bush Is Worth Two in the Hand 


Last year more than 38,000 people were 
killed and more than 110,000 seriously in- 
jured in automobile accidents. Among the 
principal causes of this frightful toll, speed- 
ing has a leading position, and behind the 
practice of thousands of Americans to drive 
at an insane pace, stands the four-square sup- 
port of the ‘fixer’ of tickets. Somebody can 
‘get to’ a politician, laws enacted for public 
protection are nullified, and men, women 
and children are crushed and maimed. 

Betrayal of our laws by public servants is 
not restricted, of course, to violations of 
motor vehicle codes. Easy-going lawless- 
ness takes its toll in every aspect of our life, 
as was brilliantly set forth by the late 
Lincoln Steffens (to name but one who, in 
modern times, has carried Diogenes’ lan- 
tern). There have been numerous instances 
in which politicians have tried to tamper 
with biological laws as well as man-made 
laws, and we believe that every American 
who is interested in conservation should 
emphatically insist that such interference be 
stopped. For, from biological laws there is 
no appeal; Nature's court cannot be packed. 

If Noah had amused himself, on rainy days 
in the ark, by indulging in a little hunting, 
he would have landed on Ararat a dis- 
credited conservationist. Without an ample 
breeding population, no form of animal life 
can survive. This is a concept easily com- 
prehended by politicians when it is applied 
to voters, but not when it has to do with 
Ducks. 

The U. S. Biological Survey has deliber- 
ately curtailed water-fowl hunting. Empha- 
sizing that the Survey had no choice, in view 
of the Duck scarcity, its Chief points out 
that the current regulations were imposed to 
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cut down the kill. In the opinion of the 
Survey the kill has, in this manner, been 
reduced, until the numbers of water-fowl are 
moving upward instead of downward. 
While one may, with considerable justice, 
doubt whether the fire company is justified 
in putting out just a little of the conflagra- 
tion at a time, the fact is that this is the 
practice adopted by the only fire company we 
have, and it is up to us to make the best of it, 
for the present. 

Now the politician comes into the picture. 
One of the too-few Federal wardens arrests a 
gunner for violating the law—perhaps by 
baiting. Before he can present his case to a 
Federal attorney, the ‘sportsman’ telephones 
a political acquaintance. For whatever rea- 
son, the Federal attorney scuttles the case, 
and it is dropped altogether or the violator 
is let off with a nominal fine. That such 
things happen is commonplace. Anyone 
who has been associated with legal processes 
has repeatedly encountered them, to his sor- 
row. Contempt of court, in many jurisdic- 
tions, has become almost an intellectual 
obligation. 

The situation seems to be improving, how- 
ever, as regards enforcement of laws affecting 
migratory birds. While two-bit fines have 
been imposed in conspicuous cases, in other 
cases punishment has been fearless and 
prompt. Outstanding citizens—along with 
baymen and guides—have been pilloried as 
the cheats and betrayers of the sportsman’s 
code that a few of them are. Concerted raids 
on the Migratory Bird Treaty Act have 
proved bootless, and our treaty obligations 
have been repeatedly upheld. 

That such support of the law of the land, 
and of the U. S. Biological Survey that is 
trying to enforce it, is a source of deep grati- 
fication to sportsmen and non-sportsmen 
alike, is unquestionable. Whether one is 
primarily motivated by concern for water- 
fowl, or for the sport dependent on them, a 
stringent and impartial administration of the 
regulations designed to protect the birds 
must be strongly approved. Sportsmen and 
non-sportsmen, alike, should see the mutual 
advantage in supporting the enforcement 
activities of the Biological Survey, and in 
insisting that administration of the law be 
impartial—not a means of currying political 
favor. 


THIRTY-THIRD ANNUAL CONVENTION BREAKS 
ATTENDANCE RECORDS 


Audubon Gathering Has Many Interesting Features 


The largest gathering in the history of the 
National Association of Aubudon Societies 
took place in New York, October 22 to 26, 
when members and friends from all parts of 
the country assembled to attend the Thirty- 
third Annual Convention. Veterans of 
earlier conventions were unanimous in their 
opinion that this was the best yet. Many 
new features were presented, including a 
luncheon at which accredited delegates from 
affiliated clubs were guests of the Associa- 
tion, and the presence of three Audubon 
wardens from Florida who enjoyed New 
York as much as New York enjoyed them. 

The Convention got away to a sprinter’s 
start when 176 alumni and friends assembled 
at the American Museum of Natural History 
on the evening of October 22 for the Second 
Annual Camp Reunion Dinner. Campers 
came from points as distant as Ohio and 
Washington, D. C., especially to participate 
in the affair, and the informal program pre- 
pared by the campers and the staff provided 
an amusing evening. The high point of the 
dinner was the speech by Dr. Walter V. 
Bingham, which is printed in this issue of 
Birp-Lore. 

On Saturday morning, October 23, 86 
members and friends of the Audubon Society 
journeyed to the Witmer Stone Wildlife 
Sanctuary at Cape May Point, N. J. During 
the two days of their trip, they listed 116 
species of birds and encountered many of 
them in such numbers as would have been 
incredible to them had they not visited Cape 
May. 

The one-day trip to Montauk Point netted 
95 species for the 85 observers, and provided 
for the participants one of the greatest orni- 
thological thrills any of them had ever had, 
when a flock of several hundred Cory's 
Shearwaters and nearly as many Gannets 
was encountered at Montauk Point. The 
Shearwaters were milling about a relatively 


concentrated area not far from shore, and the 
Gannets were diving in such numbers as to 
give the impression of falling curtains of 
great white birds. 

In the absence of Dr. T. Gilbert Pearson, 
who was ill, Mrs. Pearson opened the con- 
servation program on October 25, by reading 
the reports of the International Committee 
on Bird Protection. Mr. Robert P. Allen, 
sanctuary director, gave an illustrated ac- 
count of the Audubon Association's Texas 
coast sanctuaries, and pointed out the fright- 
ful destruction with which wild life of the 
Texas coast is faced because of an imminent 
oil-boom in the area. ‘‘Oil residue from 
drilling operations,’’ he said, ‘will destroy 
the feeding-grounds of valuable species of 
water-fowl and wading birds, and wipe out 
important recreational facilities that are of 
great value on the Texas coast. Our efforts 
to save wild life from this catastrophic pollu- 
tion are strongly seconded by property 
holders along the coast and by the many 
people who depend for their living on recrea- 
tional facilities and the fishing industry."’ 

Mr. Victor H. Cahalane, of the National 
Park Service, discussed the current state of 
the projected Big Bend National Park in 
Texas and described the area, supplementing 
his remarks with direct-color photographs. 

At the conclusion of the morning session, 
Mrs. Reinhard Siedenburg, of the Florida 
Audubon Society, Mrs. John D. Kernan, of 
the Rockland County Conservation Associa- 
tion, and Miss Hazel R. Ellis, of the Keuka 
Park Conservation Club, reported on the 
activities of their respective groups and 
made suggestions to those attending the 
meetings as to how they might make local 
conservation efforts effective. 

The morning meeting was followed by a 
luncheon for accredited delegates of clubs 
affiliated with the National Association of 
Audubon Societies. Among the delegates 
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present at this luncheon, and the organiza- 
tions they represented, were as follows: 

Atlanta Bird Club, Atlanta, Ga., Mrs. J. 
Connor Oliver; Audubon Club of Erasmus 
Hall High School, Brooklyn, N. Y., Howard 
Kraslow; Audubon Society of the District of 
Columbia, Washington, D. C., Dr. Harold 
C. Bryant; Audubon Society of Rhode Island, 
Providence, R. I., Mrs. Stanley Gairloch; 
Bangor Bird Conservation Club, Bangor, 
Maine, Miss Bertha L. Brown; Bird Club of 
Long Island, N. Y., Mrs. Caryl H. Sayre; 
Bird & Tree Club of Puerto Rico, San Juan, 
P.R., Mrs. Julia L. Bailey; Bird Lovers Club 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., Sven Raven; Burroughs- 
Audubon Nature Club, Rochester, N. Y., 
Miss Ferna M. Hubbard; Coconut Grove 
Audubon Society, Coconut Grove, Fla., 
Mrs. Ralph M. Munroe; Dana Natural His- 
tory Society, Albany, N. Y., Mrs. Irwin 
Esmond; Florida Audubon Society, Sanford, 
Fla., Mrs. Reinhard Siedenburg; Keuka Park 
Conservation Club, Keuka Park, N. Y., 
Miss Hazel R. Ellis; Linnaan Society of New 
York, New York, N. Y., Joseph J. Hickey; 
Lynn Bird Club, Lynn, Mass., Mrs. Ralph 
W. Putnam; Massachusetts Audubon So- 
ciety, Boston, Mass., Carl W. Buchheister; 
Massillon-Burroughs Nature Club, Massil- 
lon, Ohio, Mrs. Ella O. Shoemaker; New 
Jersey Audubon Society, Newark, N. J., 
Beecher S. Bowdish; New York Women's 
League for Animals, New York, N. Y., Mrs. 
Nelson I. Asiel; Ornithology Club of Con- 
necticut College, New London, Conn., Miss 
Martha Denny; Province of Quebec Society 
for the Protection of Birds, Montreal, 
Canada, Mrs. Harold Hibbert; Ridgewood 
Audubon Society, Ridgewood, N. J., Mrs. 
F. G. Dunham; St. Louis Bird Club, Sct. 
Louis, Mo., Miss Elizabeth Golterman; 
Rockland County Conservation Association, 
Mrs. John D. Kernan; Sassafras Bird Club, 
Amsterdam, N. Y., Walter Elwood; West- 
field Bird Club, Westfield, N. J., Mrs. C. J. 
Sourbier; Virginia Society of Ornithology, 
Dr. J. J. Murray; Wissahickon Bird Club, 
Philadelphia, Pa., Miss Caroline P. Moffett; 
Wyncote Bird Club, Wyncote, Pa., Edwin 
Parry. 

The afternoon session was opened with a 
report by Mr. Roger Tory Peterson on the 
diverse educational activities of the Associa- 
tion. He was followed by Mr. W. L. McAtee 
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of the U. S. Biological Survey who briefly 
summarized the status of wild-life research 
throughout the United States. Projects in- 
dispensable to the future of wild-life con- 
servation were listed by Mr. McAtee and it 
was clear that the conservationist of the 
future is going to have a much clearer idea of 
the tools with which he must work than had 
the conservationist of the past. 

Mr. A. A. Nichol, of the University of 
Arizona, who has been studying the Desert 
Bighorn Sheep under an Audubon Research 
Fellowship, gave a detailed account of his 
findings thus far. These will be printed in 
part in an early issue of Birp-Lore. 

Mr. James Tanner, of Cornell University, 
gave an illustrated talk on his findings under 
an Audubon Research Fellowship to study 
the Ivory-billed Woodpecker. Mr. I. T. 
Bode, newly appointed Commissioner of 
Fish and Game of Missouri, discussed in de- 
tail the matter of youth education as he 
knew it from his experience in the Extension 
Service of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. Many members of his audience 
were heard to remark that the answer to a 
great many of the problems he posed was to 
be found at the Audubon Nature Camp. The 
afternoon session closed with demonstration 
conferences between members of the camp 
staff, to show the type of individual counsel 
and advice given to Audubon campers. 

On the morning of October 26, the annual 
business meeting was held and the following 
were elected directors: J. N. Darling, of Des 
Moines, Iowa; Senator Thomas C. Desmond, 
of Newburgh, N. Y.; Dr. John C. Phillips, of 
Wenham, Mass.; Carll Tucker, of New York, 
N. Y.; William P. Wharton, of Groton, 
Mass. Also elected was the Advisory Board, 
with membership as follows: Alabama, the 
Rev. H. E. Wheeler; Alaska, Otto William 
Geist; Arizona, Dr. Charles T. Vorhies; 
Arkansas, Prof. William J. Baerg; California, 
Dr. Joseph Grinnell; Colorado, Robert Nie- 
drach; Connecticut, Aretas A. Saunders; 
Delaware, Dr. Julian W. Hill; District of 
Columbia, Dr. William M. Mann; Florida, 
R. J. Longstreet; Georgia, Earle Greene; 
Illinois, Dr. S. T. Kendeigh; Indiana, Dr 
Earle Brooks; Iowa, Walter M. Rosene; 
Kansas, H. H. Lane; Kentucky, Dr. Gordon 
Wilson; Louisiana, Stanley C. Arthur; Maine, 
Dr. Alfred O. Gross; Maryland, Dr. R. V. 
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CONVENTION BREAKS ATTENDANCE RECORDS 


Truitt; Massachusetts, Ludlow Griscom; 
Michigan, Prof. S. A. Graham; Minnesota, 
Dr. Thomas S. Roberts; Mississippi, Miss 
Fannye A. Cook; Missouri, Luther Ely 
Smith; Nebraska, Prof. Myron H. Swenk; 
Nevada, George Springmeyer; New Hamp- 
shire, Francis B. White; New Jersey, Charles 
A. Urner; New Mexico, Ernest Thompson 
Seton; New York, Dr. Arthur A. Allen; 
North Carolina, the Rev. John H. Grey; 
North Dakota, Russell Reid; Ohio, Edward 
S. Thomas; Oklahoma, Prof. A. O. Weese; 
Oregon, William L. Finley; Pennsylvania, 
Norman J. McDonald; Rhode Island, Albert 
E. Lownes; South Carolina, Edward Milby 
Burton; South Dakota, Prof. Austin P. 
Larrabee; Tennessee, Albert F. Ganier; Texas, 
Jerry E. Stillwell; Utah, Dr. Vasco M. 
Tanner; Vermont, Prof. Henry F. Perkins; 
Virginia, Prof. Charles O. Handley; Wash- 
ington, H. W. Higman; West Virginia, A. B. 
Brooks; Wisconsin, Prof. Leon J. Cole; 
Wyoming, O. J. Murie. 

Dr. Ira N. Gabrielson, Chief of the U. S. 
Biological Survey, opened the afternoon 
session by summarizing the present status of 
migratory water-fowl and describing in some 
detail the restoration program now being 
executed by the Biological Survey. Much of 
the session was devoted to a discussion of the 
area whose inclusion in the Everglades Na- 
tional Park is hoped for, and Dr. Harold C. 
Bryant, of the National Park Service, gave a 
detailed account of many of the interesting 
features of the region. His talk, illustrated 
with lantern slides, was preceded by the 
showing of natural-color motion pictures 
taken in and about the Everglades by Mr. 
Augustus S. Houghton of the Camp Fire 
Club of America, and by an illustrated talk 
by Mr. Alexander Sprunt, Jr., supervisor of 
southern sanctuaries for the Audubon Asso- 
ciation, who probably knows, as well as any 
man alive, the country to be included in the 
National Park. 


A high point of the afternoon was talks by 
three of the Association's Florida wardens. 
They were Jim Durden, who is stationed in 
Florida Bay, Alex Hart, who guards the 
St. Johns River marshes, and Ed Reimann, of 
the southwest coast patrol. Accustomed to 
encountering hurricanes, water-moccasins, 
alligators, and plumers, they took the large 
crowd at the meeting in their stride. Their 
stories of their experiences on patrol and the 
problems they are forced to meet were one of 
the most interesting features of the conven- 
tion. 

During the Monday and Tuesday meetings 
there were shown probably the finest natural- 
color motion pictures ever taken of wild 
birds. Some of these, of familiar species, 
were taken by Miss Margaret L. Bodine, of 
Philadelphia, and those of the Glossy Ibis 
concentration in Florida were taken by 
Samuel A. Grimes, of Jacksonville. Other 
outstanding motion pictures were the 35 mm. 
films of Florida birds taken by Messrs. 
Lester Walsh and Howard Cleaves. 

An exhibit illustrating Audubon activities 
drew much attention, especially seven new 
paintings made by Mr. Peterson for a forth- 
coming pamphlet on some of the beautiful 
birds of the southern Audubon sanctuaries. 
Two of them were sold to visitors. Text of 
the pamphlet has been written by Mr. Sprunt. 

The climax of the Convention came when 
500 members and friends of the National 
Association of Audubon Societies congre- 
gated to attend the annual dinner at the 
Essex House on the evening of Tuesday, 
October 26. At this dinner the Audubon 
gold medal was awarded to Miss Jean Helen 
Dorchak, winner of the national prize in the 
1937 Junior Audubon Essay Contest. The 
feature of the dinner was the exhibition of 
five new reels of sound motion pictures, 
mostly of familiar birds, taken by Dr. Arthur 
A. Allen of Cornell University and here 
shown for the first time. 


Beebe Monograph Presented to Library 


The Audubon Association's library is 
fortunate in having been presented with a 
set of William Beebe’s A Monograph of the 
Pheasants. This four-volume, de luxe edition 
was a gift from the library of the late 


Madison Grant, and was presented to the 
Association by his brother, De Forest Grant. 
Published in 1918, and limited to 600 sets, 
this edition originally sold for $250; it is 
now extremely rare. 
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THE SANCTUARY FRONT 


Oil vs. Wild Life in Texas; Latest News of the Great White; and Other Items 


News item: “‘Oil well drilling begins in 
tidal waters of the Texas coast - 

Today there are air-conditioned, pre- 
fabricated residences on landscaped hills 
where Passenger Pigeons once roosted. 
Stream-lined trains roar into busy western 
cities where Sioux warriors once stalked 
great herds of bison. The pre-fabricated 
house didn’t cause the extinction of the 
Pigeon, and railroads were only one of the 
factors that decimated the native buffalo. 
But both the house, with its modern equip- 
ment, and the train, with its streamlining, 
are symbolic of the progress that has been, 
and still is, changing the ‘state of nature’ on 
our continent. 

The ultimate success of our sanctuary pro- 
gram will depend to a large extent on action 
taken with regard to current alterations of 
Dame Nature's classic features, most of 
which havea direct, and many of which have 
a fatal, influence on wild life. 

Many of these alterations are as certain 
and inescapable as the air-conditioned resi- 
dence or the stream-lined train. Others—ill- 
advised reclamation projects and unnecessary 
mosquito-control drainage, for example 
lift Nature's face and leave it without either 
beauty or utility. Besides vigorous opposi- 
tion to unwise projects that threaten the 
existence of wild life, we must give careful 
attention to the many current changes that 
are in the best human interests. Audubon, 
who lived in a day when civilization was 
rapidly leveling the wilderness, commented 
on the “‘extraordinary’’ change he had seen 
with his own eyes, and wrote that he could 


“scarcely believe its reality.’" But one 
gathers that Audubon sensed the inevitable- 
ness of ‘‘villages, farms and towns . . . the 
din of hammers and machinery . . . the 
woods fast disappearing under the axe . 

steamboats gliding to and fro. . . com- 
merce . . . the surplus populations of Europe 


coming to assist in the destruction of the 
forest . , 
In Birp-Lore for July-August of this year 
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(p. 304), in a report on conditions in Texas, 
we spoke of ‘markers left behind by oil- 
exploration crews."" The discovery of salt- 
domes beneath submerged lands on the 
Texas coast is now an assured fact. Oil- 
drilling leases of such lands have been pur- 
chased from the state by oil companies, and 
drilling operations are now under way on 
some of these leased areas. 

Fearful of damage to wild life and wild- 
life habitats through pollution caused by 
production waste and “‘gushers,’’ conserva- 
tion groups, including the Texas Wildlife 
Federation, have sought to prevent oil opera- 
tions in the tidewater region. Resort and 
real estate owners, shellfish and other fishing 
interests, have joined in these protests. 

In addition to the danger of oil-pollution, 
which will be difficult or perhaps impossible 
to prevent, there is a real threat that drilling 
in submerged lands will be the cause of salt- 
water draining off into fresh-water sources, 
or bodies of fresh water. But the greatest 
danger, in our opinion, to shy and wilder- 
ness-seeking species such as the Spoonbill, 
Reddish Egret, Whooping Crane, and nu- 
merous others, will come from the crews of 
construction workers and drillers, the 
‘roughnecks’ of the oil-fields. The Louisiana 
operations on submerged lands have demon- 
strated what such activities will mean in 
Texas. Foundations, derricks, storage-tanks, 
pipe-lines, and machinery, will be mounted 
on barges and towed to the drilling-site. 
We are unable to picture this and Roseate 
Spoonbills rubbing complacent elbows! 
Mile on mile of cat-walks will. be built 
across heavy pilings that have been smeared 
with creosote. Telephone lines will be 
strung, tugboats, power boats, marsh trac- 
tors, and even amphibian planes will be 
called into service. For the life of us we can- 
not mix these things and Reddish Egrets, 
Whooping Cranes, or, for that matter, wild 
life in general. 

Already the newspapers are predicting 
that oil operations along the Louisiana coast 
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will soon overshadow the fur industry of 
that region. A typical statement: ‘‘The new 
wealth being forced from the depths of the 
Gulf dwarfs the plunder that the pirate Jean 
Lafitte once brought through the tortuous 
bayous and lakes to New Orleans!" 

The Association has already conveyed its 
viewpoint to the newspapers of Texas, and 
to many of the oil companies concerned. In 
so doing it has had the full support of its 
affiliated organizations in the State of Texas. 
We now ask that before drilling operations 
are extended, careful consideration, based on 
expert biological advice, be given to whether 
or not in the long run oil-drilling in Texas 
coastal areas can be clearly shown to be of 
net public benefit. If these oil developments 
are ‘inevitable,’ then those who are in a 
position to do so should avoid the grave 
mistake of shoeing Progress with relentless, 
iron-heeled boots. If the best thought is 
applied to this problem, there may yet be 
room for both oil-derricks and wild life. 


The Great White Responds 


A stubborn low-pressure area, and the 
heavy rains that resulted, nearly prevented a 
survey of the Great White Heron this au- 
tumn. However, Alexander Sprunt, Jr., who 
has faithfully recorded the fortunes of this 
magnificent bird since the original survey of 
February, 1935, was able to cover the Florida 
Bay sector of the Great White's range. As 
only about 30 per cent of the total population 
of this species has been found in Florida Bay 
on previous surveys, the present count is but 
an index to the current status of this species. 

The survey was made from an open sea- 
plane provided through the courtesy of the 
U. S. Coast Guard. During three hours in 
the air, a zigzag course totaling 225 miles 
was flown. Mr. Sprunt wrote us: ‘Very 
heavy squalls over the Lower Keys rendered 
it inadvisable to cruise there, and this con- 
dition was known before leaving the Dinner 
Key Base. It was amply proved when we 
got down that far! We ran into rain squalls 
as it was, but the going was not very bad, 
and the rain did not interfere much with 
visibility as we kept very low, hardly aver- 
aging more than 150 feet for much of the 
time, and frequently under one hundred. . . . 
The Bay was combed as thoroughly and 


effectively as any flight made hitherto. The 
pilot was as considerate as possible and 
swung about over key after key in a most 
erratic course. He had flown Warden Jim 
Durden on previous occasions and knew 
what a bird-survey was! No one could have 
desired more close attention to the details 
than he gave, and he was evidently willing 
and ready to make it as thorough as possible. 
Conditions generally were splendid. 
There were many birds of many kinds in 
evidence and it was easy to see that a marked 
increase in the general avian population of 
the Bay has been made in the last year, to 
say nothing of the wonderful difference be- 
tween this flight and that of two years ago, 
just after the Labor Day hurricane. . . .” 
The count gave a total of 118 Great White 
Herons between Long Bridge on the north, 
Lignumvitae Key on the south, and the 
Oyster Key group on the west. In order 
that the significance of this figure may be 
appreciated, the following estimates are 
given showing the numbers of Great White 
Herons in Florida Bay on each of seven 
surveys. 


Femeuatry, 1995... 2 cas B 
September, 1935. ...... W 
February, 1936 : a: Be 
ke 
October, 1936 . 5 aS pete Se 
May, 1937 . 5 7-y-hae 
September, 1937... ... . 118 


A careful and complete check on the num- 
bers of these birds will be made in January, 
which is the height of the nesting season. 
It is not known at present whether the , 
progress in the Lowet Keys has been equal 
to that evidenced by this report from Florida 
Bay. 

It has been a long time since Great White 
Herons were visible from the Long Bridge 
that connects Key Largo with the mainland. 
Sprunt reports that before long it will be 
possible to see many of these birds from the 
bridge. While this is a gratifying demonstra- 
tion of the improved condition of the Great 
White, it is also a warning of the increased 
vigilance that will be necessary when the 
Overseas Highway is completed through to 
Key West this coming spring. Those of our 
members who attended the Convention this 
year heard Warden James Durden, of Florida 
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Bay, who was in attendance at the various 
sessions. Mr. Durden is giving a great deal 
of attention to the problem of highway 
shooting, and through his earnest efforts has 
enlisted the codperation of many residents 
along the route of the Overseas Highway. 
As a part of this program, we are augmenting 
the number of large wooden signs along the 
highway. These signs have proved very 
effective. Besides stating that birds in the 
area are protected by State and Federal law and 
the National Association of Audubon Socie- 
ties, these signs appeal directly to those who 
read them with the words *‘Won't You Help?"’ 

In addition to the Great White Heron, it 
has been possible to improve the condition 
of other species, notabiy the White-crowned 
Pigeon. According to all reports received, 
this handsome bird was more plentiful, dur- 
ing the past season, than in any year in the 
recent memory of Key residents. 


Safe Voyage 


The flight season has just closed at Cape 
May Point, New Jersey. The official report 
of Warden Richard G. Kuerzi has not been 
received as we go to press, but it is possible 
to give a brief summary. Approximately 
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8300 Hawks of 12 species, including the 
Bald Eagle and Turkey Vulture, reached 
Cape May Point during this season. Nearly 
5000 of these birds were Sharp-shinned and 
Cooper's Hawks, species that are not pro- 
tected by the New Jersey State law. As 
usual, these flights were met by gunners. 
However, the gunners in turn were met by 
two Audubon Wardens, ‘‘No Shooting”’ 
posters that kept them out of the concentra- 
tion areas, a special legislative act that pre- 
vented their shooting from the highway, 
and State Police to enforce this act. 

As a result, approximately 7800 Hawks 
went through the Cape May area in safety. 
Except for a very few scattered instances, 
the shooting was confined to the unprotected 
species and to the less-favored locations on 
the edges of the Witmer Stone Sanctuary. 

Our chief interest at Cape May Point is to 
cut down on the kill. Of secondary impor- 
tance are the studies that we have made for 
several years of the migration phenomenon 
itself. The number of Hawks this year ex- 
ceeds the 1936 record, but is slightly under 
the totals of five and six years ago. Mr. 
Kuerzi reports 52 flight-days out of a possible 
66, from August 30 to November 3 inclusive. 
—R. P. A. 


Nature Camp Plans Announced 


The new 1938 Audubon Nature Camp pros- 
pectus is now in circulation, One may ob- 
tain copies by applying to the Camp Depart- 
ment, National Association of Audubon 
Societies, 1775 Broadway, New York City, 
where already reservations are being made 
for next summer. The enrollment periods are 
as follows: June 10 through June 23; June 24 
through July 7; July 8 through July 21; July 
29 through August 11; August 12 through 
August 25. 
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New films and slides taken at the Audubon 
Nature Camp this past summer, 1937, will 
be available December 1. These films and 
slides can be obtained free of any cost, save 
for the transportation or possible breakage 
charges, and they are to be used for pro- 
motion purposes only. Kindly notify the 
Camp Department, National Association of 
Audubon Societies, 1775 Broadway, New 
York City, in as much advance time as pos- 
sible.—D. W. L. 


ROBERT CUSHMAN MURPHY ELECTED PRESIDENT 
OF AUDUBON ASSOCIATION 


Robert Cushman Murphy 


Dr. Robert Cushman Murphy, for 16 years 
a Director, and 8 years Treasurer, of the Na- 
tional Association of Audubon Societies, was 
elected President at a meeting on October 26. 

Dr. Murphy, one of America’s leading 
ornithologists, a fellow of the American 
Ornithologists’ Union, and author of Oceanic 
Birds of South America, is particularly well in- 
formed concerning conservation in Europe 
and South America as well as in the United 
States. He is familiar with conservation 
problems, not only in their biological as- 
pects, but in their human aspects, since he 
has lectured widely on conservation and fre- 
quently encountered the diverse points of 
view that complicate conservation efforts. 

As a member of the Board of Directors of 
the Association since 1921, Dr. Murphy has 
kept closely in touch with its affairs, and has 
always given very generously of his time. 

Mr. Kermit Roosevelt, whom Dr. Murphy 
succeeds as President, remains a member of 
the Board and of its Executive Committee. 
Mr. William P. Wharton was elected First 
Vice-President, and Mr. Roger N. Baldwin, 
Second Vice-President; Mr. Guy Emerson 
was elected Treasurer, and Dr. J. J. Murray, 
Secretary. 


Nominating Committee Appointed 


A Nominating Committee was appointed 
by the Board of Directors at the October 26 
meeting, with Laurence B. Fletcher as chair- 
man and Messrs. Bayard H. Christy and 


Charles A. Urner as members. Drs. G. 
Clyde Fisher and S. Prentiss Baldwin retired 
as members of the Committee, with the 
thanks of the Board. 


Ontario Recognizes Audubon Clubs 


Word has reached us as we go to press that 
in the new curriculum, which has been under 
discussion for some time by the Ontario, 
Canada, educational system, Junior Audubon 


Clubs are officially incorporated in the na- 
tural science division up to and including the 
sixth grade. This gives official status to the 
Junior Audubon work in the province. 
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A HOBBY INTEREST IN NATURE IS A WONDERFUL 
HEDGE AGAINST DEPRESSION* 


By John H. Baker, Executive Director, National Association of 
Audubon Societies 


Many persons throughout this great na- 
tion of ours are worried—worried sick—over 
the economic outlook, the threat of depres- 
sion, the threat of wars, and all the social 
evils that go with them. Are you one of 
those? Suppose that tomorrow you were out 
of touch with newspapers, telephones, tele- 
grams, and other disturbing influences; 
would not the countryside, with its glowing 
colors, look just as peaceful and attractive 
as, let us say, a year ago? Are not the birds 
migrating as always? And the animals stor- 
ing their winter food supplies as they always 
have, unconcerned as to the economic and 
social ills of mankind? Have we not much to 
learn from an intimate acquaintance with 
the wild birds and animals of field, forest, 
and stream? No one, perhaps, has expressed 
this thought more poetically than Henry 
Beston in The Outermost House, and I want to 
take a moment to quote a precious paragraph 
of his: 


We need another and wiser and perhaps a 
more mystical concept of animals. Remote from 
universal nature, and living by complicated artifice, 
man in civilization surveys the creature through 
the glass of his knowledge, and sees thereby a fea- 
ther magnified, and the whole image in distortion. 
We patronize them for their incompleteness, for 
their tragic fate of having taken form so far below 
ourselves. And therein we err, and greatly err. 
For the animal shall not be measured by man. In 
a world older and more complete than ours they 
move finished and complete, gifted with exten- 
sions of the senses we have lost or never attained, 
living by voices we shall never hear. They are not 
brethren, they are not underlings; they are other 
nations, caught with ourselves in the net of life 
and time, fellow prisoners of the splendor and 
travail of the earth. 


In boom time or depression, in joy or in 
sorrow, a hobby interest in the out-of-doors 
is a wonderful resource and will, I hope, 
through education, be in time a part of the 
endowment of every man, woman, and child 
throughout this nation. 


We conceive it to be the essence of the job 
of the National Association of Audubon 
Societies and its affiliated organizations to 
strive to bring home to our citizens a realiza- 
tion of the degree to which a lessening of our 
worries and a cure for our economic and so- 
cial ills may be attained through an under- 
standing appreciation of nature. The Audu- 
bon Association undertakes to awaken that 
latent appreciation of the out-of-doors which 
most of us inherently possess, and to further 
arouse interest and intelligent action on the 
part of those already aware of the economic 
and social importance of the preservation of 
an adequate breeding stock of all forms 
of native wild life. We have wasted our 
heritage of natural resources, and the chick- 
ens are coming home to roost. Our wild- 
life policies have been based, by and large, 
not on accurate biological information, but 
on quick and preferential reactions to super- 
ficial observation. 

What are some of the forces of destruction 
with which the Audubon Association and 
its affiliated organizations are striving to 
contend? Drainage of our swamps and marsh- 
es, of all wet spots throughout the nation, 
has ravaged the face of the North American 
Continent like some form of terrestrial skin 
disease. Wild life has been killed and the 
earth has dried up, only to blow away in 
dust blizzards disastrous to man and beast 
alike. Pollution, industrial and municipal, 
has ruined many of our lakes, ponds, streams 
and ocean fronts. In no phase of social be- 
havior is the violation of property rights 
more flagrant than in the visitation of pol- 
lution on downstream communities. Deliber- 
ate poisoning of wild animals wholesale is 
engaged in by the Government; in the past 
three years 26,000,000 acres were poisoned 
through the agency of the CCC boys. 

But are our people today alive to this? No, 


*A speech delivered at the banquet of the 33d Annual Convention, National Association of Audu- 


bon Societies. 
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A HOBBY 


unfortunately, the great majority apparently 
are not. By way of illustration of mass 
apathy, I want to tell you a story: 

There was a man out strolling along a bayou 
in Texas, who saw a little piccaninny run out 
on a mud flat, and a big alligator come up and 
swallow her. Horrified, he rushed to the nearest 
human habitation, on the porch of which sat an old 
colored couple. He shouted at them—"‘A little 
girl has been swallowed by an alligator!'’"—and 
the old man turned to the mammy and said, 

“Did’n ah tell you sump’n was takin’ dose 
chillun?”’ 


Well, that is just about the way most 
people in this country respond when they 
hear that our marvelous wild-life resources 
are being depleted from selfish motives, 
whether for sport or for profit. 

We ask that there be more sanctuaries es- 
tablished wherein wild life shall be unmolest- 
ed by man. Picture the situation—the 
fastnesses on which remnants of our rare 
birds and other animals depend for survival 
have been rapidly opened up through more 
and better roads, faster means of transpor- 
tation by plane, car or train; the volume of 
kill has been increased through provision of 
better guns, better ammunition, the exis- 
tence of more hunters, and improved meth- 


Statement of 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, 
CirncULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACTS OF 
Concress oF AuGusT 24, 1912, AND Marcu 3, 1933 
of BIRD-LORE, published bi-monthly at Harrisburg, 
Pa., for October 1, 1937. 


State or New York Iss 
County or New York ?* 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State 
and county aforesaid, personally appeared William 
Vogt, who, having been duly sworn according to law, 
deposes and says that he is the Editor of Birp-Lore 
and that the following is, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, a true statement of the ownership, man- 
agement, etc., of the aforesaid publication for the 
date shown in the above caption, required by the 
Act of August 24, 1912, as amended by the Act of 
March 3, 1933, embodied in section 537, Postal Laws 
and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, 
to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers are: 
Publisher: National Association of Audubon Societies, 
ag eee N. Y.; Editor: William Vogt, New York, 


2. That of the owner is National Association of 
Audubon Societies, 1775 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


INTEREST 


IN NATURE 


ods of home refrigeration and canning. 
What chance has our wild life to find refuge 
in which to call its soul its own? Eroded, 
polluted, burnt, drained, hunted and com- 
mercialized within an inch of its life—more 
sanctuaries, as well as an awakened public 
opinion, constitute the answers. 

What good are these creatures, you ask, 
that time and money should be spent on 
their saving? You might as well ask what 
good there is in a sunset, a towering range 
of snow-capped peaks, or a swelling rosebud. 
Is beauty of no value in this materialistic 
age of machine-made civilization? Is not the 
whistle of a Duck's wings over a sunset 
marsh a note of natural music that defies box- 
office valuation? Do we not owe to Ameri- 
can wild life a never-payable debt for assets 
wasted through generations of riotous living? 
Is there no obligation on our part to pre- 
serve for future generations the natural won- 
ders which greeted our forefathers on these 
shores? 

The National Association of Audubon 
Societies undertakes to meet that obligation 
and asks for the encouragement and support 
of men, women, and children throughout 
the United States. 


Ownership 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
oihes security holders owning or hol ding 1 per cent 
or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or 
other securities are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the 
names of the owners, stockholders, and security 
holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock- 
holders and security holders as they appear upon 
the books of the company but also, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears upon the 
books of the company as trustee or in any other 
fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corpo- 
ration for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also 
that the said two paragraphs contain statements 
embracing affiant’s Ril knowledge and belief as to 
the circumstances and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do not appear upon 
the books of the.company as trustees, hold stock and 
securities in a capacity other than that of a bona 
fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe 
that any other person, association, or corporation 
has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, 
bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him. 

Wituiam Voor, Fditor. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 13th day 

of October, 1937. Rutu Kraus, Notary Public 
(My commission expires March 30, 1938.) 
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PRELIMINARY NOTES ON BEHAVIOR AND 
ETHOLOGY OF HOMO SAPIENS AUDUBONIENSIS 
IN THE MUSCONGUS BAY REGION 


Presented at the Second Annual Reunion Dinner of the Audubon Nature Camp, held 
in the Bird Hall of the American Museum of Natural History, October 22, 1937. 


By Walter V. Bingham 


Of all the forms of wild life for which the 
Todd Sanctuary on Hog Island provides a 
refuge, to me the most fascinating are not 
the baby Parula Warblers in their mossy 
nests, nor the soaring Ospreys, nor the Great 
Blue Heron, nor the fawns, not even the 
Sciuridae, but the primates. Here I have seen, 
for example, specimens of Hominidae; not- 
ably, in recent summers, flocks of the rare 
species Homo sapiens Auduboniensis. 

What is this species like? How does it 
differ from other species of the genus Homo? 
What are its distinctive markings, its flight 
pattern, its song, its feeding habits, its be- 
havior in caring for its young? How is it 
most readily distinguished from the birds of 
the vicinity with which it is often found in 
close association? 

My notes suggest that in two respects 
Auduboniensis is strikingly like the Phalarope. 
Among the Phalaropes, which last summer 
visited Muscongus Bay literally by the thou- 
sands, you recall that it is the female which 
wears the brighter, more conspicuous plum- 
age; also during courtship it is the female 
which makes the advances. 

The song of the male Awduboniensis can 
easily be distinguished from that of the fe- 
male. It is an octave lower in pitch and more 
robust in timbre. I have-heard it often in the 
early morning, about 6 o'clock, at which 
time it sounds like that of the common Crow. 
Later in the day it resembles rather the chat- 
tering of Magpies, interspersed with cries 
like those made by the Laughing Gull; 
while at dusk it rivals the Hermit Thrush in 
lyric beauty and variety of melody. 

One of their songs which last summer 
could be heard each evening toward sunset, 
punctually as the hoot of the Great Horned 
Owl, is like this: ‘‘O du mein holder Abend- 
stern.’ Listeners with vivid imaginations 
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have suggested that this song resembles a 
Wagnerian melody. On moonlit evenings 
Audubonienses could be heard singing in 
chorus, like bull-frogs. At such times their 
song sounds this way: “‘Good-night ladies."’ 
These unforgettable notes have a tender, 
plaintive quality when heard across the 
water, and indeed grow lovelier to the ear 
the more remote they are. 

The habitat of Auduboniensis covers an al- 
most unparalleled range. Specimens have 
been reported nesting as far north as Acadia, 
as far south as Florida, and as far west as the 
Pacific coast; while on Admiral Byrd's sec- 
ond expedition to the Antarctic, one mi- 
grant was seen in the Bay of Whales, in close 
association with a flock of Emperor Pen- 
guins—a bird to which the Hominidae are 
said to bear a curiously striking resemblance, 
not only in general appearance, but in their 
quaint manner of locomotion and solemn 
dignity of attitude. Like the Penguin, 
Auduboniensis cannot fly, but can ambulate 
rapidly over the land. It has been seen 
slowly and somewhat tentatively wading on 
mud-flats, where it delves for worms. It is 
also at home in the water. Toward high 
noon its plumage sometimes undergoes a 
chameleon-like transformation, after which 
it utters a loud scream and plunges headlong 
into the sea. 

The species is both herbivorots and car- 
nivorous. It lives partly on the flesh of 
other vertebrates, partly on crustaceans, 
partly on seeds, fruits, and succulent herbs, 
but chiefly on an oleaginous, saccharine 
exudate of the Theobroma cacao known locally 
in Maine as chocolate bars. 

Appearing as migrants during the sum- 
mer months, as many as fifty to sixty have 
been seen descending upon Hog Island in a 
single day. They were first observed in con- 
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HOMO SAPIENS AUDUBONIENSIS 


siderable numbers about June 9, 1936. Since 
that date they have often been noted, par- 
ticularly on the northernmost point of the 
Island, and on the waters of Muscongus Bay. 
They have sometimes stayed within this 
area for two weeks, or even longer, before 
continuing their migration. Scarcely has 
one flock disappeared before another arrives, 
rapidly molting its spring plumage and ap- 
pearing almost immediately in pin-feathers 
and down of variegated but unpredictable 
colors. 

Of 223 specimens banded in 1936, 22 were 
observed again in the summer of 1937. 

These migrants have been traced to re- 
mote parts of the country. Wherever found, 
it has been discovered that they behave like 
leaders among the Hominidae of their several 
localities. Many are engaged in care of the 
young, training them to act in an intelligent 
and friendly way toward other forms of wild 
life, for Audubonienses seem to appreciate the 
mutual interdependence of different forms of 
life, and understand the forces of the natural 
environments in which they thrive or perish. 

It is obviously desirable that more and 
more Audubonienses should, in future sum- 
mers, find their way to the Todd Wildlife 
Sanctuary. But since the environment there 
has only a limited coverage for protecting 
them from predators and storms, the war- 
dens of this sanctuary must take steps to see 
that these haunts are not appropriated by 
other species of Hominidae. I am especially 
apprehensive of the Swmmer-vacationistoria, 
partly because this less active and more self- 
indulgent species is not always easy to dis- 
tinguish from the true Auduboniensis. And so 
I shall try to describe more precisely the dis- 
tinctive characteristics of this latter species. 

It must be confessed that I have had to 
abandon all attempts to identify Audubon- 
iensis by its plumage alone, or its form, or 
its external markings. It can be recognized 
only by its behavior. 

1. Auduboniensis exhibits, while still im- 
mature, a strong preference for woods, marsh- 
es, streams, prairies, wilderness—in other 
words, for the out-of-doors. (This trait per- 
sists into maturity, instead of dying out as it 
does with many other species of Homo.) 

2. It is not to be deterred from its pur- 
suits by discomforts and difficulties—by 
mosquitoes or swamps or storms. 


3. It exhibits an absorbing curiosity re- 
garding certain forms of vegetation and 
wild life. It watches them closely, and ex- 
amines them in great detail. 

4. It is peculiarly sensitive to the beauty 
and the worth of different forms of life. It 
cherishes them. 

5. It gathers and brings to its lair choice 
specimens of certain forms, but not if these 
forms are rare or in danger of extinction. 

6. It excels in ability to observe slight 
differences among these forms: differences of 
color, of sound, of size and shape; differ- 
ences of markings, texture, pattern; differ- 
ences of behavior. 

7. It can describe these differences accura- 
tely with words, or pencil, or brush. 

8. It also excels in noting similarities, 
even though these similarities may be ob- 
scure. In other words, it has highly devel- 
oped powers of observing, classifying, ab- 
stracting and generalizing; that is, an apti- 
tude for scientific thinking. 

9. Its curiosity extends to questions of re- 
lationships between different forms of life 
and the connections between events. It is a 
rational animal, with a strong proclivity 
for exercising its mind on problems presented 
by the world of nature. 

10. But it is capable of retaining, in the 
presence of nature, an attitude of wonder. 

These ten characteristics seem to be pe- 
culiarly in evidence among naturalists, 
young and old. Those who most greatly 
benefit their species are endowed with yet 
another characteristic—the capacity to make 
their interests and enthusiasms contagious. 

These are the leaders, It is primarily to 
shelter and to encourage such potential 
leaders that the Audubon Nature Camp ex- 
ists. It is our privilege to discover them 
when we can, and to stimulate their flight 
in the direction of Muscongus Bay. 

This preliminary report of observations 
on the characteristics of nature students has 
been offered; not only because the natural 
history of the Hominidae is in itself a topic of 
absorbing interest, but more especially be- 
cause this particular species, Auduboniensis, 
plays a vital rdle in the great drama of con- 
servation. Before many years have passed it 
will be recognized as performing one of the 
key functions in maintaining the balance of 
nature on this continent. 
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THE MARSHES OF MALHEUR 


What és there in a name? 

With maps of the Malheur Migratory 
Bird Refuge in Oregon spread out before 
me, along with news items, radio talks, and 
Government reports on the sanctuary, I have 
been asking myself this question: What is 
there in this name ‘Malheur’? 

The answer comes: ‘‘ Nothing but history."’ 

Include the Malheur lakes and marshes in 
your next western itinerary, and see for your- 
self if you can understand why that French 
name still describes this haven for wild life. 

Yet there were at least two recent periods 
when the term ‘Malheur’ would have seemed 
bitterly appropriate to any of the wild crea- 
tures that could have understood French. 
In the early years of this century, William L. 
Finley once saw heaps of dead birds here. 

‘“Epidemic?’’ his companion asked. 

‘“Yes,’’ cametheanswer, ‘‘plume-hunters!"’ 

That sort of thing ended in 1908 when the 
President of the United States set the area 
aside as one of the Federal bird sanctuaries 
administered by the Biological Survey. 

By 1934 a different sort of disaster was ap- 
parent. In that year I attended a meeting in 
Washington, D. C., where lantern slides 
were being shown. As a picture of the ex- 
panse of water that had once been Malheur 
Lake flashed on the screen, ‘Ding’ Darling 
jumped to his feet and said: 

“Dry! That Jake's dry now. Dry as a 
powder horn!"’ 
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The Donner und Blitzen River that flows 
to the refuge from the south had been 
dammed. The water for Mud, Harney, and 
Malheur lakes had been spread out through 
ditches to irrigate a great hay and cattle 
ranch in the Blitzen Valley. 

But drought and the effects of overgrazing 
brought this second ‘Malheur’ chapter to an 
end. Nature foreclosed on the great hay and 
cattle ranch, and in 1935 the Biological 
Survey added the Blitzen Valley to the refuge 
by acquiring the 65,000-acre P-Ranch that 
stretched along the river for 35 miles. Other 
acquisitions have brought the total area to 
165,000 acres. The Biological Survey has 
improved nesting and feeding areas, and last 
year a dam with a new purpose went across 
the Blitzen Valley. Instead of destroying 
wild-life areas, this dam insures them for the 
future by controlling flood-waters and stab- 
ilizing water-levels. Malheur Lake is once 
more a lake. 

Two dozen years ago Dallas Lore Sharp 
thought that “‘Lake Malheur Reservation 
must supply water-fowl enough to restock 
forever the whole Pacific slope.’’ Today 200 
different species of birds use the area, at least 
116 of them breeding there, and naturalists 
have also noted 41 species of mammals on the 
refuge. 

If tourists will find their way to Route 
U. S. 395 that goes from north and south 
through Burns, Ore., and will there turn 
southeastward on Oregon Route 78, they can 
see for themselves these breeding-grounds 
for thousands of Canada Geese, Mallards, 
Pintails, Gadwalls, Redheads, Ruddy Ducks, 
and Cinnamon Teal—this spring and fall 
haven for myriads of northern-breeding 
Ducks and Geese—this sanctuary for a hun- 
dred and more other forms, including the 
American Egret, the White-faced Glossy 
Ibis, Black-necked Stilt, Pelican, Avocet, 
mule deer, antelope, the muskrat, and the 
beaver. 

All, I think, will agree that this is now a 
‘Bonheur’ Migratory Bird Refuge; yet the 
name is Malheur, and perhaps it is better so 
“lest we forget.’’—Howarp Zanniser, U.S. 
Biological Survey. 


IN DECEMBER 


Learn a ‘Bird a Week 


By R. T. PETERSON 


Hornep Lark (Otocoris alpestris). 


A streaked brown bird, larger than a Sparrow; a lover of 
beaches and open country. The pattern of yellow and black 
around the face and the two erectile black horas are distinctive. 
Flying over, looks light-bellied with a black tail. Range: One of 
the most widely distributed of all birds. In this hemisphere 
found throughout most of the United States and Canada except 
the southeastern rim of the United States; 15 subspecies in North 
America. 


BLACK-CAPPED CuickabeE (Penthestes atricapillus). 


] 2 A small gray and white bird with a black cap and a black bib 

Easily recognized by its call which suggests its name. Range: 
Z Alaska, northern Ontario and Newfoundland, south to extreme 
northwestern California, Texas, Missouri, Ohio and New Jersey; 
in the Appalachians to North Carolina. Subspecies include 
Black-capped, Long-tailed, Oregon, and Yukon Chickadees. 
Other races occur in Europe and Asia. 


CaROLINA CHICKADEE (Penthestes carolinensis). 


l 8) Almost exactly like the Black-cap but quite a bit smaller and 
without the conspicuous white edgings on the wing-feathers. 

, In this bird the ‘Chickadee’ call is higher pitched and more rapid; 
the whistled ‘song’ has four syllables instead of two or three. 

™ Range: Central New Jersey, central Ohio, central Missouri and 
Oklahoma, south to Florida and Texas. Subspecies include 


Carolina, Florida, and Plumbeous Chickadees. 


2 6 MounTAIN CHicKADEE (Penthestes gambeli). 


Like the Black-capped Chickadee but with a white line over 
the eye. Range: Mountain regions from British Columbia and 
Montana, south to Lower California, Arizona, and Western 
Texas. Subspecies include Grinnell's, Short-tailed, Bailey's, 
San Pedro, Mountain and Inyo Chickadees. 
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KEUKA PARK CONSERVATION CLUB 
PROJECT CONTEST 


By Hazel R. Ellis 


I just couldn't believe it! The day set for 
the ‘March Meet’ had arrived. The roads 
were a glare of ice, but in spite of it, 500 
school children, their teachers, and a few 
parents came trooping into the gymnasium 
at Keuka College, with their exhibits. 
Tangible evidence, this, that our community 
is awake to conservation. Of course, it did 
not just happen. For three years the Keuka 
Park Conservation Club had been vibrating 
with energy. Ardent enthusiasts had real- 
ized that, to build a permanent and stable 
interest in conservation, we must reach our 
children. 

We had in our favor, first, a rural com- 
munity, a part of which had been sensitized 
to the need of soil and wild-life preservation 
by the ravages of flood that visited the 
Finger Lakes region two years ago. Sec- 
ondly, we had the splendid support of our 
game protector, Earl Sutherland, who 
visited and gave informal talks in many of 
the schools that participated. Lastly, we 
had the coéperation of the Biology Depart- 
ment of Keuka College. 

In brief, our procedure was to send to each 
of the eighty-eight schools of Yates County 
a letter explaining the object and regula- 
tions of the project contest, together with a 
letter from their district school superin- 
tendent endorsing our plans. We prepared a 
list of thirty-three projects with a bibliog- 
raphy of helpful reference material that 
could be obtained free or for a small fee. In 
order to encourage definite and immediate 
action, we asked teachers to send us the list 
of projects that their pupils selected. 
Awards were given to schools earning a 
stated number of points. 

Twenty-five schools began work on the 
projects in January, and, in March, twenty- 
five exhibits were set up as a result of their 
efforts. And every one merited an award! 
There was a bit of scampering to find funds 
to give nineteen subscriptions to Birp-Lore 
and six to the Junior Natural History Maga- 
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zine, for we had not anticipated such a grat- 
ifying response. In addition, the American 
Nature Association made a gift of a sub- 
scription to Nature Magazine to the school 
having the best exhibit. Individual ribbon 
awards were given to those children in each 
school who the teachers indicated had done 
the best work. Thus, quality as well as 
quantity was recognized. 

During the winter months we visited each 
school that had indicated its desire to enter 
the contest. We drove, more than once, 
through walls of snowbanks and over icy 
country roads to receive a welcome that was 
as genuine as that to the first Bluebird of 
spring. Invariably, we enjoyed the informal 
gathering of children about the desk to see 
demonstration material that we had 
brought. How they loved to hear about 
birds we had seen on our way to visit them, 
or to tell us of observations they had made! 
Teachers heartened us with reports of 
awakened interest, both on their own part 
and that of their pupils. One teacher said 
that one of her boys, who had high mental 
ability but who, previously, had not been 
working for her, had become responsive to 
her efforts because of their mutual delight in 
these projects. Another told us that no 
other part of the school work had caused so 
much support on the part of parents. They 
could see the practical side of collecting tent 
caterpillar egg-cases from orchard trees; 
making collections of plants that serve as 
food for birds and mammals in winter; es- 
tablishing a sanctuary near the school or in 
collaboration with the family. 

Fortunately, or unfortunately, we invited 
all the rural schools that we had first con- 
tacted to attend the ‘March Meet.’ Since 
many more came than those that prepared 
exhibits, we were too crowded to permit 
adequate observation of the exhibits, but 
all did see the moving pictures of wild life 
that we secured from the State Conservation 
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Learn a ‘Bird a Week 


By R. T. PETERSON 


BoneMiAN Waxwinc (Bombycilla garrula pallidiceps). 


Like the Cedar Waxwing but grayer, larger, and with con- 
siderable white spotting in the wing. Undertail coverts chestnut 
(dusky at a distance). The Cedar Waxwing has white under-tail 
coverts. The voice of the Bohemian is louder and lower than 
that of the Cedar. Range: Wooded regions of western Canada 
and Alaska, south erratically in winter to California, Arizona, 
and Michigan, occasionally east to New England. 


Cepar Waxwinc (Bombycilla cedrorum). 


One of the sleekest of all birds, medium sized, brown with a 
crest. The crest and the yellow band on the end of the tail are 
the best marks. The bird has no song, merely a high, whining 
lisp. Range: British Columbia, northern Ontario, and Cape 
Breton Island southward throughout the United States into 
Mexico. 


Common Loon (Gavia immer). 


Loons are large swimming birds with sharp-pointed bills. 
Their necks are shorter than Geese. In the breeding season the 
Common Loon is unmistakable with its black and white check- 
ered pattern, but the plainer winter plumage, as shown in the 
sketch, is perhaps seen more often. In this plumage it is dark 
gray above and white below. When swimming it appears long- 
bodied and low-lying. Range: Labrador and British Columbia, 
south to the Gulf of Mexico and California. Subspecies are 
Common Loon and Lesser Loon. 


RED-THROATED Loon (Gavia stellata). 

Smaller than Common Loon. In breeding plumage has gray 
head and rufous throat-patch. In winter similar to Common 
Loon but paler, back spotted with white, neck smaller. The 
best mark is the bill which is much more slender and appears 
slightly upturned. Range: Arctic shores, south chiefly along 
coasts to California and Florida. 


Paciric Loon (Gavia arctica). 

Size similar to Red-throated Loon. In breeding season with 
pale crown and black throat-patch. In winter much like Red- 
throat but back not speckled; has a more scaly effect instead. The 
bill is as slender as that of a Red-throat but not upturned. Range: 
Arctic, south chiefly on Pacific coast to Lower California. Oc- 
casional on New England coast. 


BIRD-LORE’S THIRTY-EIGHTH 
CHRISTMAS BIRD CENSUS 


Birp-Lore’s Annual Bird Census will be 
taken, as usual, on Christmas Day, or as 
near that date as circumstances will permit; 
in no case should it be earlier than December 20, or 
later than the 26th. No reports received after De- 
cember 31 will be printed. 

Again this year, subspecific names—as 
Mississippi Song Sparrow, Atlantic Song 
Sparrow—are to be omitted in all cases 
where the birds are subspecifically identified 
merely on the basis of the assumption that 
they must be the subspecies named because 
of the locality in which they are found. 
Where they are identifiable in the field, they 
may be included. 

The rejection of censuses will again be nec- 
essary where the rules are disregarded. 
These have been reduced to the absolute 
minimum. 

Censuses must be submitted in A. O. U. 
Check-List order (1931 edition); the diameter 
of the total area censused may not exceed 15 
miles; censuses to be written on one side of 
the paper, only— and typed, double space, if 
possible; please follow punctuation of 
sample census; do not submit records in col- 
umnar form, but have one record follow 
another, in a single paragraph; use no ditto 
marks; do not use parentheses around num- 
bers; census must last at least six hours and 
not extend over more than one day. Time 
afield, and weather conditions, must be 
indicated. 

The ornithological value of the censuses 
will be increased as the work is standardized. 
Those participating are urged to cover the 
same territory, in the same amount of 
time, annually. The data thus acquired 
will be of greatly augmented compara- 
tive value to researchers using Birp-Lore 
census data. 

Without wishing to appear ungrateful to 
those contributors who have assisted in 
making the census so remarkably success- 
ful, lack of space compels us to ask each 


census-taker or each party to send only 
one census. 

Bird Clubs taking part are requested to 
compile the various lists obtained by their 
members and send the result as one census, 
with a statement of the number of separate 
ones it embraces. It should carry the names 
of all observers who have contributed to it, 
and the address of each observer must be 
given. When two or more names are given 
on a report, it should be stated whether the 
workers hunted together or separately. 

Each unusual record should be accompanied by a 
brief statement as to the identification. When 
such a record occurs in the combined list of 
parties that hunted separately, the names of 
those responsible for the record should be 
given. Reference to the February numbers 
of Birp-Lore, 1921-37, will acquaint one 
with the nature of the report that we desire, 
but those to whom none of these issues is 
available may follow the form given below. 
The date is important, and as exactly as 
practicable, the number of individuals of each 
species recorded. 

Yonkers, N. Y. (to Bronxville and Tucka- 
hoe and back).—Dec. 25; 8 a. M. to 4.30 P. M. 
Clear; 5 in. of snow; wind west, light; temp. 
38° at start, 42° at return. Eleven miles on - 
foot. Observers together. (Sharp-shinned?) 
Hawk, 1; Bob-white, 12 (1 covey); Herring 
Gull, 75; . . . Lapland Longspur, 1. Total, 
27 species, about 470 individuals. The 
Longspur was studied with 8-power glasses 
at 30 ft.; blackish breast, reddish nape and 
other points noted.—James Gates and Joun 
Ranb. 

As many of these records as space will per- 
mit will be published in the February issue of 
Birp-Lore, and it is particularly requested 
that they be sent to the Editor (at 1775 
Broadway, New York City) by the first pos- 
sible mail. It will save the Editor much clerical 
labor if the model here given be closely followed.— 


WituiaM Vocrt. 
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Concorp River: SELECTIONS FROM THE 
Journats or Witt1AM Brewster. Edited 
by Smita O. Dexter. Illustrated by Franx 
W. Benson. Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge. x+259 pp. $3.50. 


Bird people who welcomed October Farm 
last year, as well as the wider public that 
through that delightful book made its first 
acquaintance with William Brewster, hail- 
ing him as another Gilbert White, will re- 
joice at the publication of this second 
volume from the rich mine of his journals. 
It was an especially happy thought of its 
publishers to get these twelve drawings of 
Frank Benson's (three of them in color) to 
illustrate it, for no one ever catches the 
spirit of our wild birds better than he, and 
every one of the twelve fits the text admira- 
bly. Like its predecessor, the new book is 
appropriately named, since the river that 
flows by October Farm is the scene of by far 
the larger part of the observations recorded 
in it. As in the case of the earlier book, most 
of these observations relate to birds, but 
some of the most interesting are of minks, 
muskrats, skunks, foxes, and other mammals, 
while Brewster's love of nature in its larger 
aspects—fields, woods, water, sky, sunshine, 
rain, snow—provides a fitting background 
for his intimate records of animal life. 

The older ornithologists who remember 
Frank Bolles—alas! too little read today— 
will be interested to compare his record of an 
April day with Brewster on the Concord in 
1891 with that given by Brewster himself. 
Bolles, less familiar with the setting, and 
writing for publication, gives twelve pages 
to what Brewster condenses into less than 
three. Bolles’s account, by the way, shows 
that the ‘we’ of two paragraphs on pages 10 
and 11 of Concord River were himself and 
Brewster, not Almy and Brewster, and that 
these paragraphs belong under the succeed- 
ing date, April 6. (See ‘Land of the Linger- 
ing Snow,’ pages 98-109.) 

Space does not permit the quoting that the 
reviewer would like to indulge in—not even 
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sampling. We can only name a few of the 
birds that are the subjects of particularly 
interesting notes: Pied-billed Grebe, Least 
Bittern, Marsh Hawk, Florida Gallinule, 
Great Horned Owl, Downy Woodpecker, 
Fox Sparrow. Important subjects touched 
upon here and there are injury-feigning, con- 
cealing coloration, social behavior, court- 
ship. The bird song that Brewster seems to 
have loved best is the Vesper Sparrow's, and 
he regarded the scream of the Red-shouldered 
Hawk as “‘one of the most musical sounds of 
our New England woods.”’ 

The book has an appreciative Introduction 
by Dr. Thomas Barbour, a friend of Brewster's 
and Director of the Museum of Comparative 
Zodlogy, to which he left his manuscripts 
and collections. It also has a serviceable 
index, which would have been still more 
serviceable if references to each species had 
been consistently combined in one place and 
if the full names of such men as Dr. Arthur 
P. Chadbourne, John T. Nichols, and Henry 
A. Purdie had been supplied. In this con- 
nection it is pertinent to say that the later 
impressions of October Farm are also equipped 
with an index.—F. H. A. 


Snakes Ative—Anp How Tuey Live. By 
Cuirrorpv H. Porz. The Viking Press, 
New York. xiii + 238 pp. Illustrated. 
$2.50. 

This is the book about snakes that many 
thousands of people interested in natural 
history have been looking for. Mr. Pope 
writes out of long experience with the lay- 
man, and answers the many questions that 
frequently recur wherever the herpetologist 
and the public meet. It is not so obvious a 
treatment of the subject as this statement 
might seem to imply. It tells the story of 
snakes in detail, and in such clear, interesting 
prose that it is thoroughly readable. Mr. 
Pope was, for a number of years, on the staff 
of the American Museum, and he has ex- 
plored eastern Asia for that institution. This 
association is a guaranty of soundness. It is 
to be hoped that many people—especially 


el 


young people—will read the book and 
through the interest it creates substitute an 
appreciation of these reptiles for the almost 
universal animosity that makes the snake 
one of our most persecuted creatures.—W. V. 


Grassroot JuNGLEs. By Epwin Way TEALE. 
Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. ix + 
233 pp. Illustrated. $3.75. 

It is regrettably undeniable that, in many 
branches of natural history, we must admit 
that Europeans produce much better than do 
Americans; it is especially true in photog- 
raphy. Now, however, comes this volume, 
designed as a companion-piece to Gordon 
Aymar's Bird Flight, which will bear com- 
parison with any book of nature photog- 
raphy I have ever seen. From the command- 
ing mantis of the frontispiece to the lovely 
Cecropia at the end of the last chapter, 
Mr. Teale has collected an impressive gallery 
of some of the earth’s most fascinating 
denizens. And it is not all a rogues’ gallery, 
by any means; Mr. Teale’s story will unques- 
tionably open many minds that, thus far, 
have regarded ‘bugs’ merely as something to 
crush. The ‘teen age boy and girl, as well as 
the adult, will take pleasure in this fine 
volume (Dr. L. O. Howard vouches for its 
soundness), and it should be found most 
helpful in the nature room and the Junior 
Audubon Club.—W. V. 


Tue Maxine or a Scientist. By RayMonp 
L. Drrmars. The Macmillan Co., New 
York. 258 pp. Illustrated. $2.75. 


Essentially another link in his autobio- 
graphical chain, this book soon develops 
into a series of stories that recount the inter- 
esting experiences of Dr. Ditmars’ life, 
devoted to the quest of rare species of reptile 
and mammal. His varied interests have in- 
cluded a study of weather conditions that 
make up storms, organizing a reptile collec- 
tion for the Bronx Zodélogical Park, caring 
for delicate species of monkeys, and last, 
but not least, repairing automobiles. He 
maintains that it is much more interesting 
to examine the ‘why’ of things than merely 
observe them going on. His adventures in 
the collection of reptiles make very inter- 
esting reading for the general reader, but 
the book lacks a certain profundity implied 
by the title.—T. S. Perrir. 


BOOK NEWS AND REVIEWS 


Tae Boox or Birps. Edited by Gitpert 
Grosvenor and ALEXANDER WETMORE. 
With 950 color portraits by Mayor ALLAN 
Brooxs. National Geographic Society, 
Washington, D. C. 2 vols., 738 pp., 228 
photographs and 17 maps. $5.00. 


Those Americans who do not subscribe to 
The National Geographic Magazine have, un- 
doubtedly, met with the early installments 
of this book in their neighborhood libraries, 
or at least when they nervously killed time 
in the waiting-rooms of their dentists. This 
pleasing two-volume set gathers together 
the scattered familiar articles into a popular 
treatment of the birds of America. In the 
present work, 633 species receive short 
biographies mentioning their approximate 
length, enumerating their range, describing 
the highlights of their behavior, and point- 
ing out their subspecies. These accounts 
fall into 22 chapters, 9 of them by T. Gilbert 
Pearson, 8 by Alexander Wetmore, 3 by 
Arthur A. Allen, and 1 each by H. W. 
Henshaw and A. A. Allen, by Allan Brooks 
and by Robert Cushman Murphy. These 
well-known naturalists relate many of their 
own experiences with the bird, and their 
narratives—considering the magnitude of 
their task—make easy and interesting read- 
ing. We had to smile, though, when we 
observed that the Herring Gull (compressed 
into fifty-four words) had spectacularly 
emerged with only ‘‘two noticeably differ- 
ent plumages.’’ The more we thought it 
over, the more we began to agree that per- 
haps two is all that most people ever do 
notice! 

The 950 portraits by Major Brooks cover. 
more than 500 species of birds and include 
204 pages of full color plates. Some 32 
species of Warblers are portrayed by older 
plates from the brush of Louis A. Fuertes. 
The majority of the 228 monochrome photo- 
graphs are by Dr. Allen. When an artist 
of Brooks’ recognized talents and a photog- 
rapher of Allen’s well-known versatility 
combine to illustrate a bird book, the result 
cannot be anything but unusually attractive. 
This work is further enhanced by popular 
accounts on bird-banding by F. C. Lincoln, 
the Eagle’s eyrie by Herrick; and photo- 
gtaphic adventures by Allen. Recom- 
mended as a bargain for those who want an 
introduction to birds on the other side of 
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the continent, people in trailers out for a 
long life-list, and bird students whose 
faunas are not adequately illustrated by the 
state books of Massachusetts, New York, 
Florida, Minnesota, New Mexico, and 
California.—J. J. H. 


Tue PennsytvaANnia Bounty System. By 
Ricnarp Gerstevi. Research Bulletin No. 
1, 28 pp. Board of Game Commissioners, 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, Harris- 
burg, Pa. 1937. 


Pennsylvania has paid bounties on various 
predators since 1683—a period of 254 years. 
In this period millions of dollars have been 
expended in payment and yet not one cent 
has ever been spent until this present Board 
came into office to examine critically the 
operation of the bounty system. 

Does the payment of bounties reduce the 
population of the species on which it is paid? 
Is it desirable to reduce these populations? 
Is this the most efficient way to do it? Ob- 
vious questions, yet the state has expended 
millions of the taxpayers’ and sportsmen's 
funds without knowing the answer to any of 
them. With a history over 250 years old, 
bounties seem to have become so much 
tradition in many states that it never even 
occurs to those in authority to examine the 
system critically, and Pennsylvania and its 
fine Board of Game Commissioners are to be 
complimented on having initiated and car- 
ried through the present study which will 
unquestionably greatly influence the future 
of the bounty system throughout the coun- 
try. 

Pennsylvania bounties have been just as 
chaotic and as unsatisfactory as they have 
proved elsewhere. Many bounty acts have 
lasted only a short time before their repeal. 
In speaking of the 1885 law, Mr. Gerstell 
says, ‘Repeal was actually induced by the 
innumerable frauds perpetrated under the 
Act."’ However, the Legislature was either 
no wiser or the system almost incapable of 
honest operation for he says: ‘‘Wide-spread 
and almost unbelievable frauds soon brought 
about the repeal of the 1913 bounty." 

In 1915 a bounty law was passed which 
continued in force until this summer, when 
the Governor of Pennsylvania signed a bill 
giving complete authority and option on 
such matters to the Board of Game Commis- 
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sioners. It is the detailed operation of this 
law over a twenty-year period that furnishes 
the basis for Mr. Gerstell’s revealing analysis. 

It will be unnecessary to do any more here 
than quote Mr. Gerstell's startling conclu- 
sions and to urge the reader to send for this 
significant and timely bulletin if he wishes 
details. 

In the twenty-year period under discussion 
the bounty system absorbed $2,060,000 of 
the money sportsmen have paid into the 
Treasury of the Board of Game Commis- 
sioners in Pennsylvania. Goshawks, mink, 
red fox, grey fox, wildcat and weasel are the 
species on which it has been paid. Of these 
species only the wildcat population has 
shown any evidence of having been controlled 
by the bounty, so even if control were desir- 
able the bounty has not accomplished it, 
and the $2,060,000 spent represents sheer 
waste. 

Recent research, however, points more and 
more toward the conclusion that all these 
species have important though possibly 
obscure réles to play in the outdoor associa- 
tion in which they occur. So, possibly, 
Pennsylvania is well off and $2,060,000 may 
be a minor item compared to the economic 
loss the state might have suffered if actual 
control of these species had been accom- 
plished by the bounty. 

Control would have meant freeing from 
predation a multitude of rodent species that 
in excess numbers are a real problem and are 
almost uncontrollable by artificial means and 
capable of inflicting serious losses on agri 
cultural interests. 

Many other interesting points are touched 
on in the Bulletin. Reasons are given for 
desiring more wildcats than Pennsylvania 
now has (thanks to the bounty). Hawks, 
other than Goshawks, shown to have 
amounted to 75 per cent of all Hawks turned 
in for the Goshawk bounty the first year, 
were mostly useful, valuable species, de- 
serving of protection rather than destruc- 
tion.—R. H. P. 


Crooxep Bitt: Tue Lire or a Quam. By 
I. H. Jounston. Dorrance and Co., Phila- 
delphia. 179 pp. Illustrated. $2.00. 

It is indeed unfortunate when a writer 
with Mr. Johnston's undoubted knowledge 
of Quail chooses to embody this information 
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in words of such utter sentimentality that 
one feels only revulsion in reading his book. 
Obviously meant for young readers, Crooked 
Bill will be refused by them all. If it is 
forced upon a child, it may do considerable 
harm, for there is a deadline drawn between 
the virtuous and the villains in the out-of- 
doors. No concession is made for the neces- 
sity of food-getting by Crows, Hawks and 
Owls. All are called bad because they must 
take living food—while, of course, Crooked 
Bill may eat insects to repletion. 

The naming of the birds by Crooked Bill is 
perhaps the most absurd bit of writing that 
has ever come to my attention. The whole 
appallingly sentimental book is capped by a 
glossary of scientific terms after it has re- 
ferred innumerable times to potato beetles 
as potato bugs.—HELEen G. CruicKsHANK. 


Mitp Animats. By Jutius Kina. Illustrated 
by Major Allan Brooks. Grosset and 
Dunlap, Inc. 39 pp. 50 cents. 

This is a book which will immediately 
appeal to children. They will chuckle over 
the title and proceed to read it and enjoy the 
fine full-page illustrations by Major Brooks. 
The stories of the animals are simply worded 
and the information concise and sound. 

There is a definite place for books of this 
type. The price is low enough to put it 
within reach of anyone, and while the treat- 
ment of the material is rather trite, it will be 
read by those for whom it is meant and may 
well bring about a lasting interest in animals. 
It is to be infinitely preferred to the usual 
inexpensive book for children.—Heten G. 


CRUICKSHANK. 


AmeRICAN Frontier. By Exizapetn Pscx. 
Doubleday, Doran and Co., Garden City, 
N. Y. ix + 195 pp. Illustrated. $2.00. 
The colorful verses of American Frontier 

bring one vivid, living pictures of the days 

when the Middle West was being wrung 
from a wilderness state and turned into 
homes by gentlemen and rogues, adventurers 
and plodding dullards, and the women who 
kept step with them. The heartbreaks and 
the tall tales alike carry conviction of 
reality. 

Many will ignore this book because it is 
written in verse, but those who would like 
to know the early days of the region, the 


days of Audubon and Boone, cannot afford 
to miss this readable volume.—HeEten G. 
CRUICKSHANK. 


TuaMgs Portrait. By E. Arnot Rosertson. 
Photographs by H. E. Turner. Macmillan 
and Co., N. Y. 168 pp. $4.00. 

This is a charming account of a trip from 
the quiet fields out of which it wells to the 
rushing turmoil of the place where the 
Thames joins the sea. Mrs. Turner always 
writes with force and vitality, and this book, 
illustrated by photographs of exceptional 
beauty by Mr. Turner, is one that will enter- 
tain the reader from beginning to end and 
make him wish to follow the same beautiful 
and adventurous river. 

The lock-keepers, the fishermen and barge- 
men, the Oxford dons, and children outwit- 
ting the police, alike come alive under the 
vivid pen of Mrs. Turner. Perhaps one of the 
best stories is that of the moor hen eggs 
rescued as they floated out of the nest in high 
water and hatched on the boat which looked 
like an ice-cream barrel. This is a book 
which will be enjoyed by all its readers.— 
Hexen G. CruicKsHANK. 


Fur-BearinG MamMats oF CALIFORNIA— 
Their Natural History, Systematic Status 
and Relations to Man. By JosepH Grin- 
NELL, JosepH S, Dixon and Jean M. 
Linspae. University of California Press, 
Berkeley, Calif., 1937. Two volumes, 777 
pp-, 13 color plates by Major Allan 
Brooks. $15.00. 


This work is a notable contribution to the 
literature on the fur-bearing species of North 
American mammals. It covers 26 principal 
species. Each is introduced by a concise de- 
scription with measurements and a summary 
of its California distribution. 

The text is composed almost entirely of 
field-notes. Some are from the personal ex- 
periences of the three authors and others are 
from the literature. The bulk, however, are 
from the reports of trappers, woodsmen, and 
others whose lives bring them in daily con- 
tact with the various species. 

This method of handling the biographies, 
while space-consuming, and militating 
against organized treatment of the various 
phases of the life history of the species, has 
the advantage of making available to future 
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workers an enormous amount of source 
material. 

Short chapters are included on the history 
and present status of fur-trapping in Cali- 
ornia, also the present population trends of 
the various fur-bearers. 

It seems unfortunate that a volume that 
will appeal largely to the scientific worker, 
both professional and amateur, and to li- 
braries rather than the general public, should 
sell for a price that will severely limit its 
distribution. 

Decorative as Major Brooks’ color plates 
are, the wisdom of including them in such a 
volume seems questionable if their inclusion 
was responsible for a price that places it out 
of reach for so many people.—R. H. P. 


Tae Witson Butretin (June, 1937).— 
The issue opens with a paper on ‘Food and 
Feeding Habits of the Tree Sparrow,’ by 
A. Marguerite Baumgartner. This summa- 
rizes a quantity of information relative to the 
nature of the food of this species at different 
seasons and adds observations on the feeding 
of nestlings by their parents. There is an 
apparent typographical error in the table on 
page 67. ‘A Study of a Virginia Rail and 
Sora Rail at Their Nests,’ by Henry Mousley, 
recounts the author’s attempts to photo- 
gtaph these species, successful in the case of 
the Virginia Rail. ‘Ludwig Kumlien,’ by 
Mrs. H. J. Taylor, gives a biographical 
sketch of the life of this well-known Wiscon- 
sin naturalist. ‘1936 Pheasant Nesting 
Study,’ by Aldo Leopold, deals largely with 
the problem of destruction of nests in hay- 
fields by mowing machines. The tentative 
conclusion reached is that Pheasants do not 
nest in hayfields unless there is insufficient 
cover of other (preferred) sorts to accommo- 
date the population. If normally adequate 
cover is provided, the hayfield nests may 
indicate overstocking and their destruction, 
therefore, is no calamity. ‘Observations at 
a Barn Swallow's Nest,’ by Harold B. Wood, 
contains some careful notes on nest-building, 
incubation, and care of the young. An 
interesting detail, based on calculation 
and the weighing of dried pellets of mud 
used in the nest-construction, is that the 
birds required 1359 trips to collect the 
mud, approximately one hundred trips 
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of six days, but actually about six hours’ 
total work, carrying the material from a 
known source a total distance of 137 miles. 
The full count of other materials used in the 
nest also is given. ‘Notes on the Breeding of 
the Ground Dove in Florida,’ by Donald J. 
Nicholson, gives some useful notes regarding 
various pairs of these birds found nesting in 
1930, in a tract of about three acres. The 
accounts of two pairs are given in consider- 
able detail. Renovation and second use of 
the old nest appear to be far from uncommon. 
‘General Notes’ comprise various shorter 
items from various observers. Books, papers, 
and periodicals are reviewed under the head- 
ing, ‘Ornithological Literature,’ followed 
by the Membership Roll of the Wilson 
Ornithological Club.—J. T. Z. 


Tue Conpor (May-June).—Miss Erikson 
has written a good account of one of the 
‘Jay Shoots’ which, under color of Quail 
protection, are an old gringo custom in the 
Sierran foothills of California, and projected 
some sound biological thinking from its 
results. The conclusion that the sudden de- 
struction of 612 Jays (Steller’s and Cali- 
fornia), on something under 200 square 
miles, just before the breeding season, was 
almost as harmless as it was useless, is calcu- 
lated to raise the bristles of the conserva- 
tionist, but field investigation shows this to 
be only some five per cent of the population, 
which is about to be doubled or trebled, (2) 
that the local survival of the new increment 
will vary in indirect ratio to the com- 
petition, and (3) that the known centrifugal 
behavior of most young would distribute the 
loss over so vast an area as to be beyond per- 
ception, is air-tight. The great danger arises 
when, through general custom, or excess 
governmental zeal, destructive agencies 
cease to be local. 

A. Dawes DuBois has a highly concen- 
trated little paper on the plumage and breed- 
ing pattern of a bird of which our knowledge 
has been most imperfect—the Chestnut- 
collared Longspur, in Montana. Inciden- 
tally, the reviewer does not remember else- 
where an account of the removal of a dead 
fledgling from the nest by a small passerine 
bird. ‘‘It was a surprising feat of strength, 
for the fledgling was very heavy... . 
Upon rapidly fluttering wings the parent 


rose with his burden straight upward from 
the nest, then it flew horizontally, and while 
flying low, dropped the carcass at a spot 
about fifty feet away.” 

A. H. Miller, with the making of a good 
book review, has a pretty thin excuse for a 
paper on American and European Shrike be- 
havior, based on his own revision and a 
recent German paper by Schreurs. The 
reviewer is exceedingly fond of remarking 
that refined studies of racial behavior will 
have value as illuminants of incipient evolu- 
tionary divergence when they make part of 
comparative studies. This because racial, or 
better still, population studies, whether of 
morphology or behavior, lie at the ultimate 
perceptible point of origin—perhaps close 
enough to shadow forth some of the effective 
concomitants. When the vast gulf of speci- 
ficity, not to mention a geographic hemi- 
sphere, lies between, such casual lists of the 
abundant differences do not amount to much, 
and their potential name is legion. 

Linsdale, in this case associated with 
T. L. Rodgers, has unearthed in Santa Clara 
County, California, some additional bird 
counts on which to try out the curve of com- 
parative frequency of occurrence commonly 
associated with the name of Raunkier. The 
analysis ‘works’—the curve is about the 
usual one for observations of sufficient num- 
ber in living communities, except for a minor 
deficiency in the highest-frequency groups, 
probably the result of insufficient fidelity in 
recording the commonest forms. It seems to 
the reviewer that if many such lists from 
well-selected areas could be so treated as to 
make the relative positions of the species 
comparable, the result would provide the 
keenest possible analysis of the distribution 
of each species based on quantitative, as well 
as merely areal, occurrence. Distribution 
would be visualized as a pyramid, or as a 
steep-sided plateau, or as a complex moun- 
tain range, instead of as a flat and unvarying 
smear. We offer our sympathy, across the 
centuries, to the super-ornithologist who 
tackles the idea. Incidentally, for practical 
purposes, the ‘daily list’ method of counting, 
on which these and similar analyses by 
Linsdale have been based, has been chal- 
lenged in favor of the ‘sample count’ method. 
(J. M. Winterbottom, Journal of Animal 
Ecology, 5, 1936. 294-311.)—T. T. McC. 


BOOK NEWS AND REVIEWS 


Tue Conpor (July-August ).-James Moffitt 
contributes a long paper on the occurrence 
and habits of the White-cheeked Goose 
(Branta canadensis occidentalis) in one or 
several of the variations covered by that 
name, in winter in northwestern California. 
The racial characters are strong, the writer's 
authority on west-coast Geese unique, the 
matter of fact to be accepted. What interests 
the reviewer is that, although such flocks 
must migrate from one to two thousand 
miles, yet the southern part, at least, of their 
breeding-ground is abundantly occupied in 
winter by Geese typical of the race, which 
are locally believed resident. In the zone 
just north of Vancouver Island we have seen 
no suggestion of coming or going, though 
our experience extends only from April to 
November, about the complement of the 
time the flocks are said to remain in Cali- 
fornia. Unquestionably, stable flocks of un- 
changing individuals remain in these north- 
ern latitudes from November to April. If the 
impression of year-round stability in this 
population is justified (and we do not for an 
instant suggest that the evidence is sufficient) 
and if Moffitt’s impression that his migtant 
California series is nearest to the breeding 
population north of Glacier Bay is correct, 
the situation may well be, as with certain 
races of Fox Sparrows, that a migratory far- 
northern population leap-frogs over a stable 
southern fraction. It may be still more 
strictly analogous to that of the northern 
and southern populations of west-coast 
White-crowned Sparrows. 

J. A. Munro’s careful and valuable studies 
of the wild fowl of the Cariboo district of 
central British Columbia must not be taken 
to represent too precisely the vaster and 
richer wild-fow] grounds of the northern and 
eastern parts of that great district. Also the 
significance of the work is reduced by the 
intermediate season, around the first of 
August, which presents a picture neither of 
the breeding season nor of the fall migration. 
None the less, there are scattered items of the 
highest importance on breeding, chief among 
them the occurrence of broods of downy 
White-winged Scoters on 103-Mile and 105- 
Mile Lakes, the first breeding records for 
British Columbia, and a big surprise in so 
easily accessible and populous an area. The 
author finds nothing to substantiate the be- 
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lief that Loons or Holboell’s Grebes destroy 
young Ducks, and a good deal to the con- 
trary, which fully agrees with the impression 
of the reviewer during many years in sur- 
rounding Loon- and Grebe-haunted regions. 

T. L. Rodgers’ outline of the behavior of 
the Pine Siskin in California is distinguished, 
not so much for the sound recording of mat- 
ters of obvious importance, like the routine 
of the nesting pattern, as for the rarer nat- 
uralist’s sense for what is significant in the 


Drainage Pamphlet 


Thirst on the Land, a new pamphlet that 
makes a plea for water conservation through 
the preservation of marshes and swamps, 
was published by the National Association 
of Audubon Societies in connection with the 
33d Annual Convention. Copies were sent 
to nearly 3000 newspapers throughout the 
United States, and up to the time this is 
written more than 500 column inches of 
newspaper quotation and comment have 
been received through clipping bureaus. 
Many editorials commending the pamphlet 
have been published, and the effectiveness of 
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daily life of the off season—the way of a 
Siskin with an alder cone, the significance of 
location notes or their absence during flock- 
foraging, the ecological imbroglio on the 
outer twigs of Monterey cypress where birds 
of distinct habits, Siskins, Juncos, Audu- 
bon's Warblers, overlap, and above all, the 
best thing in the paper, the regular use by 
the Siskins of the clear, sweet liquid in the 
heart of the eucalyptus flowers.—Tuomas T. 
McCase. 


Gets Wide Publicity 


the publicity is evidenced by the large num- 
bers of requests that have been received for 
copies of the pamphlet. It is being distrib- 
uted without charge, and readers are asked 
to contribute toward a fund that will permit 
reprinting and wider distribution. It is 
hoped that, eventually, copies may be sent 
to every group interested in conservation in 
the United States. Mr. J. N. (‘Ding’) 
Darling contributed four cartoons to the 
pamphlet, which was prepared by Mr. 
William Vogt. Copies are being sent to all 
members of the Association. 


Keuka Park Conservation Club (continued from page 448) 


Department. We did not realize what an 
event this feature was until I was told that 
some of the children had never before seen a 
moving picture. While the pictures were 
being shown in the auditorium, the judges 
were examining the exhibits amid a chorus 
of dogs barking, roosters crowing, ducks 
quacking, and even a turkey gobbling! We 
had allowed three points for bringing a 
clever, unique, or pretty pet to the exhibit, 
and it was surprising how popular it was. 
This item seemed especially to make ‘news’ 
for the reporter who came and made pic- 
tures of the exhibits for us. 

Perhaps the most significant point of all 
is that the schools want more. Our first 
effort was met with the enthusiam and zest 
that often mark beginnings. Actually, we 
feel that we have only begun the task. We 
learned that many teachers and pupils are 
not as familar with the exciting facts of 
natural history as one might suppose. We 
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found schools lacked the books and nature 
magazines that would help them to ap- 
preciate those things about them which 
others go miles to see. 

Appreciation and accumulation of ob- 
served facts will teach us wisdom in con- 
servation. As I see it, paradoxical as it 
sounds, it is the country child that often is 
most ignorant of the wealth and possibili- 
ties of his environment, while many a city 
child has the advantage of well-directed 
camp-life, museums, and libraries. Would 
that rural communities would give more 
thought to making small museums and bet- 
ter nature libraries available! If there be one 
among you who is burning with impatience 
to help save us from further too great waste 
and neglect of our natural resources, look 
about you to find others who will codperate 
and perhaps you, too, will feel the thrill of 
efforts rewarded, and know the challenge 
that claims your best. 


REPORT ON INTERNATIONAL BIRD-PRESERVATION* 


By T. Gilbert Pearson, President Emeritus 


I had the good fortune to be one of a group 
that gathered in Mexico City, on August 22, 
1937, to attend the first international con- 
vention for wild-life protection that ever 
assembled south of the Rio Grande River. 
The confréres came from Canada, Mexico, 
and the United States. 

Some time ago a Mexican National Section 
of the International Committee for Bird 
Preservation was organized. The chairman 
is Sefior Miguel A. de Quevedo, who is the 
Minister of his country’s Forestry, Fish and 
Game Department. We had not met before 
this, although back in 1909, after my con- 
ference with President Porfirio Diaz in Mex- 
ico City, he sent Sefior de Quevedo to Wash- 
ington to consult with President Theodore 
Roosevelt on game-protective matters. But 
twenty-five years were to elapse before Mex- 
ico actually got around to the serious busi- 
ness of attempting to preserve its birds and 
game. Associated with Sefior de Quevedo is 
Sefior Juan Zinser, our host while we were in 
his country. 

These gentlemen were active in working 
with our own State Department and the 
Biological Survey in securing a treaty for 
bird protection between the two countries. 
This went into effect in the United States on 
March 15, 1937, and in Mexico it awaits only 
a final formal action by the Mexican Senate, 
meeting this autumn. The treaty extends 
protection to 140 species of migratory birds 
from the United States not heretofore pro- 
tected under Federal law in either country. 

Mexico has many wild-life problems to 
solve. Besides the hunting and trapping car- 
ried on by citizens of the country, many men 
from the United States cross the border by 
auto and airplane and, with little restraint, 
shoot Ducks, Turkeys, antelope, deer, and 
mountain sheep. Hundreds of thousands of 
song-birds are caught and sold in Mexican 
cities, and tens of thousands are shipped in 
cages to the United States. Also, for many 
years, captive Quail have been brought 


across the border at the rate of more than 
30,000 annually. The very first restaurant 
where I stopped for a meal in northern Mex- 
ico was serving fried Quail on its tables. 

To a bird-lover from the United States, 
wild-life destruction looks pretty, bad in 
Mexico, and it is bad. In fact, almost as bad 
as some of us can recollect it was throughout 
the United States thirty-five years ago. 

The subject of protecting birds is all so 
new to them in Mexico that they hardly 
know where to begin, and they need advice 
and encouragement. 

In the West Indies, Central America, and 
South America there is a tremendous work 
to be done that has scarcely been touched. 
This is the curtailment in the killing of 
twenty-one species of our wild Ducks and 
great numbers of forty-five kinds of shore- 
birds that migrate in winter to countries to 
the south of us. 

Puerto Rico.—Bearing on this point, I am 
very happy to report an important victory 
won in Puerto Rico the past spring when a 
bill, in whose preparation the speaker 
had a part, was enacted by the island's 
Legislature. This gave the Insular Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Commerce the au- 
thority to make rules and regulations govern- 
ing the hunting of birds. 

In my travels of some 2000 miles through- 
out the island during my visit of some weeks | 
I found the urgent need of such restrictions 
manifest everywhere. Our migratory Ducks, 
protected in the United States, were being 
shot there in April during their northern 
flight. Herons were being slaughtered. 
Sling-shots were taking their toll; and nests 
here and there were being torn down by boys 
who in their schools receive no teaching on 
the value of birds to mankind. Mocking- 
birds and other species were seen in cages in 
many places. 

I visited all typical regions of the island, 
and every lagoon that gave promise as being 
valuable for a bird reservation. 


*Read at the Thirty-third Annual Convention of the National Association of Audubon Societies 
held in New York City, October 25, 1937. 
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Captive Song-birds in Mexico City 


Since the enactment of the new law, I have 
been in constant touch with the Puerto Ri- 
can authorities regarding the details of the 
regulations which should be adopted. After 
many delays and political consultation, a 
schedule was finally agreed to, and this was 
signed by Governor Blanton Winship on 
October 15,—just 10 days ago. Note some 
of these regulations: 

(1) Six areas are declared wild-life sanc- 
tuaries 

(2) The season for taking Doves and Pig- 
eons has been reduced to sixty days. 

(3) Ducks, Gallinules, and Coots can be 
hunted only for 30 days and not more than 
ten shall be taken in one day. 

(4) All other species, including shore- 
birds and all kinds of Hawks are protected. 

(5) It is made illegal to kill a Puerto 
Rican Crow, Limpkin, or Parrot, even for 
scientific purposes. 

(6) The caging of native song-birds is 
prohibited. 

(7) Only the following forms of animal 
life are outlawed: mongoose, rats, and stray 
cats. 

Puerto Rico has taken the leadership in 
bird-protection in all the islands girt with 
the waters of the Mexican Gulf and the 
Caribbean Sea. 

The passage of the new Puerto Rican law 
and the acceptance of the regulations, in 
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very large measure, were due to the wisdom 
and devoted efforts of Mr. Adger Smyth, 
originally from Virginia and now attached 
to the Puerto Rican Insular Government. 

A year ago all this was only a plan, now 
it is a fait accompli. 

Argentina.—In Argentina last year we were 
able to have organized an Argentinian Sec- 
tion of the International Committee, and we 
have encouraging reports of its work from 
Sefior Pedro S. Casal, President of the Orni- 
thological Society of Plata, and his Commit- 
tee associates who are actively at work, and 
frequently meet in conference. 

Not long ago in the Province of Entre 
Rios, a law was passed prohibiting the kill- 
ing of many species of birds, including shore- 
birds that migrate there from North America. 
This, however, is only the beginning, for 
the Argentine Republic is a large country 
containing many provinces. 

I would be glad if there were time to speak 
of the new law in Uruguay and the general 
lack of laws in other South and Central 
American countries. 

Europe.-—A few statements must be made 
about our co-workers in Europe. 

The leading bird-protectionists in nine- 
teen countries of Europe are organized into 
National Sections of the International Com- 
mittee, and have, during the past year, com- 
bined under the title of the European Con- 


tinental Section of the International Com- 
mittee for Bird Preservation. 

Delegates from the majority of these coun- 
tries met in conference in Vienna, July 3-6, 
and took a great step forward when they 
finally agreed to recommend to their Gov- 
ernments certain changes in the Paris Bird 
Treaty of 1902. Discussions on this matter 
had taken place at every international bird- 
protective gathering in Europe for many 
years. 

The British Section for some time has been 
the leader in an intense study of the condi- 
tion of the wild-fowl supply of western 
Europe, which has been claiming the atten- 
tion of Committee members of many coun- 
tries. 

Italy. —The question is often asked about 
the status of bird protection in Italy. We 
have an active Section of the International 
Committee in that country, under the leader- 
ship of Dr. Alessandro Ghigi and Prince 
Francesco Chigi. 

A number of restrictive measures had been 
adopted in 1935, when virtually all laws for 
bird protection were abolished by Decrees of 
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the Italian Department of Agriculture. At 
that time, sanctions having been imposed 
upon Italy because of her war in Ethiopia, 
the Italian people were encouraged by their 
Government to hunt birds and mammals for 
food, and thus save the domestic stock. 
Ducks, shore-birds, and other migratory 
species, therefore, were netted, trapped and 
shot all winter and until June 1, or as long 
as any remained in the country. 

It is good to report that most hunting 
regulations have now been reinstated. 

The office of the International Commit- 
tee’s secretariat in Brussels, and that of the 
sub-secretary in London, continue to be very 
busy centers of activity in reference to bird 
protection in many lands. From the New 
York office, the Chairman is keeping in 
touch with these various movements, but is 
devoting his time largely to problems that 
deal with arousing interest in preserving the 
birds in Pan-America, to the end that they 
be safeguarded not only in their winter and 
summer homes, but that they receive pro- 
tection also in lands through which they 
pass in their migratory flights. 


Board of Directors Honors Mrs. Carll Tucker 


Mrs. Carll Tucker, for seven years an ac- 
tive member of the Board of Directors of the 
National Association of Audubon Societies, 
retired on October 26, 1937, by the rotation 
rule that makes it impossible for a Director 
to serve more than two full, consecutive 
terms, was honored by the Board through 
adoption of the following resolution: 


As Marcia Brady Tucker, after seven years of 
service, retires by rotation as a Director of the 


National Association of Audubon Societies, her 
fellow members on the Board record herewith 
their appreciation of the servite she has rendered, 
and gratitude for the assistance she has given. 

With the true bird-lover’s interest in birds, her 
knowledge of them is based on wide field experi- 
ence. Convinced by personal observation ol the 
need for their protection, she has been an enthusi- 
astic and helpful member of our Board, rarely 
absent from our meetings and codperating gener- 
ously in the development of our conservation pro- * 
gram. We shall miss her counsel and the encour- 
agement and stimulation of her presence. 


Mr. Samuel T. Carter, Jr., Honored by Board 


Mr. Samuel T. Carter, Jr., who has been 
counsel to the National Association of Audu- 
bon Societies from the time of its incorpora- 
tion.in 1905, and who is retiring from legal 
practice, was honored by the Board of 
Directors at its meeting on October 26, when 
the following resolution was adopted: 


With sympathy and deep regret the Directors of 
the National Association of Audubon Societies 
learn that through the approaching retirement 


from practice of Samuel T. Carter, Jr., they are 
about to lose the services of one who has been both 


legal counsel and staunch friend from the very 
dawn of the movement. 

Associated. with us and our predecessors since 
the pioneer days when he stood shoulder to 
shoulder with William Dutcher, Mr. Carter has 
been a bulwark and a comfort to generations of 
Audubon workers. His participation in that 
which he has seen develop from a seemingly hope- 
less local struggle to a vast and winning cause has, 
throughout the decades, gone far beyond a merely 

rofessional relationship. The members of the 
Board salute him because of a task well done, and 

ay that during many years he may see increasin 
Laren from the ground he has helped them till. 
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DR. FRANK M. CHAPMAN ELECTED 
HONORARY PRESIDENT 


Directors Present Loving-Cup 


Dr. Frank M. Chapman, a member of the 
Board of Directors since the incorporation 
of the National Association of Audubon 
Societies, was elected Honorary President of 
the Association on October 26. The follow- 
ing resolution was adopted, both by the 
Board and by the members at the annual 
business meeting: 

Dr. Frank M. Chapman is today retiring by 
rotation from the Board of Directors of the Asso- 
ciation after 32 years of continuous service on that 
Board. 

Dr. Chapman was the first Treasurer of the 
Association and for many years was Chairman of 
its Executive Committee and Chairman of its 
Board. His leadership in the Association's work 
has been even greater than these positions would 
indicate. At heart a lover of birds, at mind a 
constant and careful student of their ways, he has 
become, in his own right, one of the greatest of 
this country’s ornithologists. His prestige, his 
talent, and his persuasive personality have been 
of immense service to the cause for which this 
Association stands. 

From the difficult early years of the Association 
to its present established position, Dr. Chapman 
has been a magnetic and far-seeing leader, a tire- 
less worker, a congenial associate. 

The Association records herewith its grateful 
appreciation of these services. It feels that this 
gratitude will be shared not only by those who 
have been closely connected with the Association, 


but by all those who have been interested in 
America's birds; indeed, this gratitude might well 
be shared by the birds of America themselves. 


As a further token of their affection and 
esteem, the Board of Directors presented to 
Dr. Chapman a silver loving-cup. Dr. Chap- 
man, in response to the gift of the cup, on 
November 1 wrote the following letter: 


I wish to make a more formal and lasting 
acknowledgment of the honors you bestowed upon 
me when I retired from your Board, than was 
possible at the time they were received. 

There is no greater reward than to be assured 
that you have won the affection and esteem of 
those with whom you have been long associated, 
who, in spite of those differences of opinion which 
must arise if one is true to his convictions, still 
have faith in your desire to serve the Common 
Cause. The loving-cup is a beautiful and visible 
expression that in your belief I deserve this 
recognition. 

If I do not always see myself in your generously 
worded Resolution, at least I may accept, with 
faith in its sincerity, the cordial friendliness that 
mee this document. 

hile my election to the high office of Honorary 
President induces the thought that in fancy, at 
least, I may still think of myself as not unwelcome 
at your Councils. 
Farewell and Hail, 


Frank M. CHapMAN 


Ninth International Ornithological Congress 


The Committee charged with arrange- 
ments for the Ninth International Ornitho- 
logical Congress announces that the meetings 
will open in Rouen, France, on May 9, 1938. 
The Congress will be organized in four sec- 
tions as follows: 1. Taxonomy and Zodge- 
ography. 2. Anatomy, Physiology, Paleon- 
tology and Embryology. 3. Biology Cin- 
cluding Ethology, Genetics, Migration and 
related studies). 4. Applied Ornithology. 

During the course of the meetings there 
will be excursions to points of interest in and 
near Rouen, to Cleres, and to the Forest of 
Brotonne and the Valley of the Seine. May 
14 and 15 will be devoted to a visit to the 
Natural History Museum and related institu- 
tions in Paris, while an excursion to the 
Camargue from May 16 to 19 will give op- 
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portunity to view the varied avifauna of that 
well-known area. 

Those who expect to attend the sessions 
should notify the Secretary of the Congress, 
Mr. J. Delacour, at Cléres (Seine Inférieure), 
France, weil in advance. If it is desired to 
present papers, he should be advised as to the 
title and length, stating whether or not there 
will be illustrations by lantern slides or mo- 
tion pictures (with the sizes of the slides or 
films). There will be a fee of 100 francs gold 
assessed against all persons in attendance. 

The International Committee for the Pro- 
tection of Birds will meet in Rouen on May 6 
and 7, 1938, prior to the International Con- 
gress, to discuss problems of world-wide im- 
portance with relation to conservation as 
concerned with birds. 
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NOTES FROM FIELD AND STUDY 


The Scarcity of Small Land-Birds 


The general report this season seems to 
indicate a scarcity of small land-birds. 
[This manuscript was received March 24, 
1937.—Ep.] Being very much interested in 
these species, which are supposedly the end- 
products of the evolution of bird-life crea- 
tures, I have tried to translate these rumors 
into actual figures. This was done by pick- 
ing out certain areas and totaling all birds 
of this type seen during the Christmas 
censuses of 1935 and 1936. 

Forty-five areas were chosen, all those 
that were covered both years by the same 
or similar groups of observers, and only 
those areas thus covered in eastern Canada 
and northeastern United States were selected. 
The reasons for this selection were two: 
first, the number of areas covered is rela- 
tively higher when compared to the total 
area of the region; and, second, the drought 
conditions were less severe in this region. 
Twenty-five such areas were taken from 
Canada, New England, and northern New 
York, and twenty from southern New York, 
Long Island, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. 
The species tabulated include the Mourning 
Dove, Kingfisher, Woodpeckers, and all 
species of perching birds. There were 75 
such species reported in 1935 and 73 in 1936, 
making a total of 81 for both years: 


1935 1936 
Northern group (25) . . 33,663 29,686 
Southern group (20) . 67,306 79,789 
Total individuals . . 100,969 109,475 


These figures show the relative increase 
in winter bird population as we go farther 
South, but on the surface do not indicate a 
scarcity of smaller land-birds in 1936. My 
next step was to subtract the number of 
Starlings and English Sparrows from these 
totals with the following results: 


Native Species 1935 1936 
Northern group .... . 17,869 15,053 
Southern group .... . 53,374 42,492 

Total individuals. . . 71,243 57,545 


These figures indicate a decrease of 13,698 
birds in one year or 19 per cent decrease in 
Native species. 

Starlings alone make up 21.5 per cent of 
the birds reported in 1935 and 41 per cent 
in 1936. This is a remarkable increase but 
probably not a fair figure because 18,136 
Starlings were reported from Reading, Pa., 
in 1936, an increase not in keeping with the 
increase in other regions. Their increase 
otherwise was around 20 per cent. English 
Sparrows, on the other hand, showed a 
decrease of almost 21 per cent over the same 
period. 

Fringillide, owing to their seed-eating 
habits, normally make up a considerable 
proportion of our wintering birds. Let us 
see how they fared this season: 


1935 1936 

Native land-birds » » Jae 57,545 
|. era 23,536 14,848 
Allothers...... 47,707 42,697 


In 1935 the Finch family made up 33 per 
cent of the group under consideration; in 
1936 they made up less than 26 per cent. 
The decrease in individuals is 8,688, 36 per 
cent less compared to 19 per cent for the 
entire group. Putting it another way, the 
loss for all native land-birds included above 
was 13,698; the loss for Fringillidae 8,688 
or 63 per cent of the total loss. Covering 
only two reports I would hesitate to attach 
undue significance to these figures unless it 
can be proved they are part of a general 
trend. They do indicate, however, what 
can happen in a single year. 

Among individual species those showing 
again during the year are Crow, 21 per cent; 
Blue Jay, 45 per cent; and White-breasted 
Nuthatch, 8 per cent. Losers among the 
widely distributed species include Robin, 
84 per cent (hard to explain for a mild fall); 
White-throated Sparrow, 62 per cent; Snow 
Bunting, 65 per cent; Golden-crowned 
Kinglet, 41 per cent; Tree Sparrow, 28 per 
cent; Horned Lark, 25 per cent; and Junco, 
24 per cent. 

No species was reported from all of the 
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forty-five areas both years. Using 90 as a 
perfect score we have the following as the 
most widely distributed forms: Starling, 88; 
Crow, 86; Tree Sparrow, 85; Downy Wood- 
pecker, 85; Blue Jay, 83; Black-capped 
Chickadee, 82; and English Sparrow, 80. 
An interesting case of distribution was the 
Northern Shrike in 1935. It was reported 
from 18 areas for a total of 28 individuals.— 
Gerorce M. Szetey. 


A Nocturnal Flicker 


In the wall of my house, and just below 
my bedroom, is a bird-box. In the summer of 
1937 a pair of Mountain Bluebirds reared 
their brood there. In the September follow- 
ing, a Red-shafted Flicker appeared and, 
after working several weeks, he enlarged the 
hole to 3 inches, which suited his needs. 
Obviously, he was preparing a winter den 
for himself and apparently rested there 
regularly during late September and the 
early half of October. Many times during 
the day I heard his long rolling hammering 
and realized that he was now working on 
the inside of the box. But during the last 
week of September I was amazed to hear the 
long drumming r-r-r-r-r during the night. It 
came from the bird-box and was much the 
same as the familiar hammer-roll, but 
muffled by being within the box. During 
the last week I have heard it half a dozen 
times in the night—at any hour, midnight 
or 2 a.M.—always coming from the box just 
below my bedroom. There is no chance of 
its being any other bird or creature. It is 
much too loud for the drumming of a pack- 
rat, besides, it comes from the box. 

What is the explanation? Is he talking in 
his sleep? Has anyone else ever known a 
Flicker to drum at night?— 

Ernest THOMPSON SETON. 


American Bird-Life on the Market 


Some sixty-odd years ago, in two down- 
town markets of New York City, there was 
a wholesale vendage of dead birds for eating 
and decorative purposes. The situation 


then is duplicated in the modern markets 
of southern Europe today. The two New 
York City markets, Fulton and Washington, 
nowadays sell fish and a few legally killed 
game-birds marked with proper tags by the 
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New York State Conservation Commission, 
in contrast to the former hosts of feathered 
creatures. 

The awful American slaughter (not only 
in New York State) could not help but be 
noticed by bird-lovers. Through the notes 
of a keen observer, Harold Herrick, some of 
the species then sold are now on record. 
Mr. Herrick was one of the founders of the 
Linnzan Society of New York and a life 
associate of the American Ornithologists’ 
Union. He was, throughout his life, an 
ardent sportsman as well as a well-known 
ornithologist. 

To even the person of little bird knowl- 
edge, the reason for the complete or nearly 
complete extinction of many species will 
become apparent as he reads the list below. 
This is a list of birds to be found on market 
in the latter half of the nineteenth century. 
The list is taken from Mr. Herrick’s fishing 
and hunting diaries. It should be noticed 
that the Passenger Pigeon, Labrador Duck, 
and Heath Hen are completely non-extant 
today. 


Birds on Market previous to 1871 

English Widgeon (J. A. Klurst, N. T. 
Lawrence); English Teal (J. Bell); Labrador 
Duck; Goshawk; Broad-winged Hawk; 
Golden Eagle; Jer Falcon (J. A. Klurst); 
Sage Cock; English Woodcock (G. N. 
Lawrence); Curlew Sandpiper; Caspian Tern; 
Little Auk (Dovekie); Pine Grosbeak. 
Total, 13. 


Birds on Market at Various Times During 

1871 and 1872. 

Loon; Red-throated Diver; Pied-billed 
Grebe; Common Cormorant; Great Blue 
Heron; Green Heron; Night Heron; Bittern; 
Glossy Ibis; Canada Goose; Brentt (Ameri- 
can Brant); White-fronted Goose; Snow 
Goose; Mallard Duck; Black Duck; Gad- 
wall; Widgeon; Pintail; Green-winged Teal; 
Blue-winged Teal; Wood Duck; Redhead; 
Ring-necked Duck; Canvas-back; Big Scaup; 
Little Scaup; Golden-eye; Buffle-head; Long- 
tailed Duck; Harlequin Duck; Eider Duck; 
Scoter; Velvet Duck (Black Scoter); Surf 
Shoveller (Surf Scoter); Ruddy Duck; 
Hooded Merganser; Buff-breasted Mergan- 
ser (American Merganser); Red-breasted 
Merganser; Sharp-shinned Hawk; Cooper's 
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Hawk; Red-tailed Hawk; Red-shouldered 
Hawk; Rough-legged Hawk; Bald Eagle; 
Marsh Hawk (Osprey); Black Hawk; Duck 
Hawk; Pigeon Hawk; Sparrow Hawk; 
Spruce Grouse; Ruffed Grouse; White 
Ptarmigan (?); Pinnated Grouse; Sharp- 
tailed Grouse; Quail (Bob-White); Wild 
Turkey; Whooping Crane; Red-breasted 
Rail (King Rail); Clapper Rail; Virginia 
Rail; Yellow Rail; American Coot; Oyster- 
catcher; Piping Plover; Ring-necked Plover; 
Killdeer; Golden Plover; Black- bellied 
Plover; Turnstone; Woodcock; English 
Snipe (Wilson's Snipe); Long-billed Curlew; 
Short-billed Curlew (Hudsonian Curlew); 
Esquimaux Curlew; Field Plover (Upland 
Plover); Spotted Sandpiper; Solitary Sand- 
piper; Willet; Greater Yellow-legs; Little 
Yellow-legs; Red-breasted Snipe (American 
Knot); Purple Sandpiper; Pectoral Sand- 
piper; Least Sandpiper; Red-backed Sand- 
piper; Semipalmated Sandpiper; Buff- 
breasted Sandpiper; Marbled Godwit; Hud- 
sonian Godwit; Sanderling; Wilson's Phala- 
rope; Black-backed Gull; Herring Gull; 
Bonaparte’s Gull; Wilson's Tern (Common 
Tern); Dove (Mourning Dove); Wild Dove 
(Passenger Pigeon); Black-billed Cuckoo; 
Mottled Owl (Screech Owl); Great Horned 
Owl; Snow Owl; Barred Owl; Long-eared 
Owl; Short-eared Ow]; Kingfisher; Golden- 
winged Woodpecker (Flicker); Pileated 
Woodpecker; Red-bellied Woodpecker; Red- 
headed Woodpecker; Yellow-bellied Wood- 
pecker (Sapsucker); Hairy Woodpecker; 
Downy Woodpecker; Shore-lark (Horned 
Lark); Blue Jay; Raven; Robin; Brown 
Thrush (?); Wilson’s Thrush; Bluebird; 
Cedarbird; Great Northern Shrike; Bobo- 
link; Meadowlark; Red-winged Blackbird; 
Rusty Blackbird; Cow Blackbird (?); Crow 
Blackbird (?); Song Sparrow; Lapland 
Longspur; Snow Bunting. Total, 131. 
—Exeanor E. Herrick 


Strange Behavior of a Cock 
Ruffed Grouse 


On January 26, 1935, I came upon what 
was to me an interesting and abnormally 
timed action of a male Ruffed Grouse (Bonasa 
u. umbellus). There were between 3 and 4 
inches of snow on the ground, an inch of 
which had fallen the previous night. It was 


a day with the sun shining by spells, no 
more than 16 degrees above zero. 

As I came out at the edge of a hardwoods, 
I noticed a unique tracing of Partridge 
tracks made in a haphazard manner here and 
there, first in circles, paralleling, and in 
rectangular and all shapes, often criss- 
crossing themselves, as though many birds 
had made it a stamping-ground, their tracks, 
however, separate to the eyesight. Yet I 
soon discovered that but one bird, a male 
Grouse, was making them all. Curious as to 
his activities and the meaning for them, if 
any, as I caught sight of the bird I hid behind 
a small pine to watch; he did not observe me 
and I was able to watch without detection. 

He had evidently been at his strutting for 
nearly a half hour; he continued for fully 
fifteen minutes longer before he flew up into 
the pines. I say strutting, for that is what he 
was doing, since he walked sternly erect, 
head up and crest raised, tail spread and 
quivering open and shut, in the nervous 
manner often seen when a Grouse is about to 
rise from the ground upon discovery, wings 
partially spread and drooping, thus dragging 
into the snow—ever so much as a tom Turkey 
struts about. In the snow the flight-feathers 
left a narrow cut on either side of the foot- 
tracks, except when he stopped momentarily. 
It was easy to see that he preferred a re- 
stricted area among small scattering pine 
trees, round and about which he went, with 
dotting of small poplars here and there, all 
this just in front of a stand of large pine 
trees, where a veritable maze of tracks, each 
distinguished from each other, showed. In 
all, he had traversed an area of some 20 
yards. I could distinguish no sound from 
him. 

It struck me as nothing more than an 
untimely mating maneuver; and such it 
seemed to be and probably was, for I later 
flushed three hen Grouse from the taller 
pines, where they must have been a quiet 
audience to his activities.—Lewis O. Suet- 
Ley, East Westmoreland, N. H. 


Double-Crested Cormorant: 
A Late Correction 


Prof. Howard L. Mendall has just called 
my attention to a statement which appears 
under my name in Birp-Lore for November- 
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December, 1907, (ix, [6], p. 325), where it 
appears that three of these birds were ‘nest- 
ing’ on Black Rock, near Cone Island, that 
year. Instead of nesting, this should read 
‘roosting.’ No Cormorants were found 
nesting in Maine at that time. The error, 
which has escaped my attention, probably 
arose through the fact that the copy was 
presented in long-hand and I saw no proof 
of the paper.—Artuur H. Norton, Museum 
of Natural History, Portland, Maine. 


Flicker Nest Below High-Tide Mark 


On the beach of the Gulf of Mexico, about 
a half mile north of the public bathing- 
beach at Venice, Fla., is a peculiarly sit- 
uated nest of a pair of Flickers. Due to beach 
erosion, the bases of a few of the cabbage 
palmettos are occasionally awash when 
extremely high tides occur. In one of these 
trees, which is situated about 10 feet to 
seaward from the maximum high-tide mark, 
a pair of Flickers have excavated a nest at 
a point on the trunk approximately 14 feet 
from the base. The nest-hole faces almost 
directly south, and on the date the pho- 
tograph was taken (April 16, 1937) the 
birds were using the nest. A sharp tap 
on the trunk of the tree caused a Flicker to 
appear at the hole and fly away before its 
photograph could be taken.— WittiaM 


Jounston Howarp, National Park Service, 


Richmond, Va. 


Cleveland Bird Club Awards Scholarship 


The Cleveland Bird Club, of Cleveland, 
Ohio, has recently made the award of its 
first club scholarship to Ralph A. O'Reilly, 
who is in his first year at Western Reserve 
University. The scholarship is open to 
any college student who may be selected by 
the Club and who expects to specialize in 
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biological sciences, particularly ornithology. 
The scholarship will cover four years of 
academic work and the additional years 
necessary for graduate work and the granting 
of a doctor's degree. Mr. O'Reilly was 
graduated last June by the Cleveland Heights 
High School where he was an honor student. 


THE SEASON 


CXIX. August 15 to October 15, 1937 


Boston Region.—The intense heat of 
early August broke on the 22d, followed by 
a cool period with much heavy rain and fog. 
September was warm and equable, with no 
pronounced cool wave until the 19th to 
22d, when strong northwest winds and a 
sharp drop in temperature produced one of 
the greatest fall flights of land-birds ever 
known in eastern Massachusetts. In the 
outer Cape, every bayberry patch on the 
outer dunes was loaded with land-birds, 
and on the latter day Garrison and Griscom 
listed 102 species. From then on to October 
15 there has been a most exceptional 
number of cold waves, with west or north- 
west winds, and October has averaged .5° 
below normal per day. As a general sum- 
mary, the migration is early. The maximum 
variety peak was September 22, rather than 
the end of the first week in October, and 
the rapid departure southward of many land- 
birds in great flights was accompanied by 
the arrival of sea-fowl and winter visitants 
in some numbers, earlier than usual. 

The period under review was also notable 
for the only great invasion of pelagic birds 
to coastal waters known since 1886. This 
was due to exceptional oceanographic con- 
ditions, which caused a phenomenal abun- 
dance of marine plankton, small fish, 
mackerel, and other ‘bait.’ Wilson's Petrels 
were abundant until early September, and 
Northern Phalaropes occurred in excep- 
tional numbers near shore the middle of 
August. Shearwaters began to appear about 
August 20 and were abundant by September 
10. At the same time a great flight of 
Jaegers produced records from many ‘inside’ 
points such as Ipswich Bay, Buzzards Bay, 
and the Rhode Island coast. At Monomoy 


Point, in mid-September, a Jaeger would 
pass by every three to five minutes, and half 
an hour's observation would produce a 
hundred Shearwaters of all three species. 
This irruption ended with the cold wave of 
October 8 and 9. 

Pied-billed Grebe, unusually heavy flight. 
Gannet, exceptionally numerous, arriving 
very early. Double-crested Cormorant, 
heavy flights, beginning very early. Euro- 
pean Cormorant, general arrival exception- 
ally early. 

Herons.—Great Blue Heron, exceptionally 
numerous. Egret, greatest flight ever known; 
common to abundant in favorable places 
throughout the area; lingering throughout 
into October, stragglers only after the cold 
wave of October 8-9. Snowy Egret, 2 birds, 
in Rhode Island, Little Compton, August 
21-September 5 (Emerson and Clements); 
Quonnocontaug, September 9-October 8 
(Hathaway). Little Blue Heron, in rela- 
tively small numbers. Yellow-crowned 
Night Heron, very few; the last at Marsh- 
field in mid-September (discovered by 
Taber). 

Fresh-water Ducks.—Good flight of both 
Teal. Red-legged Black Duck abundant by 
October 1. Other species in small numbers. 
Normal progress of migration quite dis- 
rupted by opening of shooting season, 
October 9. European Widgeon, 1 drake, 
West Newbury, October 9 (Garrison). 
Shoveller, Middletown, R. I., 1, September 
15, 4, October 8 (Drury); 3 at Springfield, 
October 13 (Eliot). 

Diving Ducks.—Scattering arrival records 
for numerous species exceptionally early; 
notable on the coast, Canada Goose, Golden- 
eye, Old-squaw and Buffle-head in early 
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October; in Connecticut Valley, 1 Redhead, 
October 7; 1 Canvas-back, October 11, 
remarkable. Ring-necked Duck, West New- 
bury, October 9 (Garrison). All 3 Scoters 
arrived Monomoy, September 6, but no 
great numbers to date, and few inland 
records as yet. 

Hawks.—First great flight over Mt. Tom 
on September 18, 9 species, including 2095 
Broad-wings (Hagar); smaller movements 
there on September 23 and 26, including 
Goshawk and Bald Eagle both days. Nine 
species at Monomoy on September 21-22 
(Garrison and Griscom). No marked flights 
reported anywhere since. Duck Hawk, 
Pigeon Hawk, and Fish Hawk in unusual 
number on outer coast. 

Rails. —Sora, good flight in favorable 
places. King Rail, Greenbush, August 23 
(Hagar). Florida Gallinule, very few 
records this year near coast. Coot, very few 
reports as yet. 

Shore-birds.—Woodcock, heavy flight in 
Essex County on October 9 (Aylward), and 
Connecticut Valley on October 10 (Eliot). 
Wilson's Snipe, heavy flight in Essex County 
on October 7-9. On the coast the peak of 
the main flight was the last week-end in 
August (25 species near Chatham), with 
maximum numbers for the majority of 
species either that week-end or the next. 
On the whole the variety of species and 
numbers was good on the outer coast and 
poor at all inside points, due to the windless 
season. The rarer western species were well 
represented, but the Wilson’s Phalarope 
was unrecorded from Massachusetts. Golden 
Plover, fair numbers on the outer coast. 
Curlew, exceptionally good flight mid- 
September. Willet, notably scarce, maxi- 
mum of 6 on outer cape as compared with 
55 last year! Pectoral Sandpiper, very few 
in August and September, unusual number 
in October. Baird's Sandpiper, numerous 
reports. Long-billed Dowitcher, marked 
flight on October 1-16, after Eastern Dow- 
itcher had left; identified by Griscom, two 
specimens collected as proof by Hagar. 
Western Sandpiper, far more than usual. 
Buff-breasted Sandpiper, one only, Mono- 
moy, August 28 (Eaton and Griscom). 
Marbled Godwit, several records; 7 at 
Nauset on August 23 (John H. Baker, Mr. 
and Mrs. Ecker) is the all-time quantity 
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record for New England. Hudsonian God- 
wit, 3, Newburyport, October 7 (Hagar), 
only record. 

Gulls, Terns, etc.—Long-tailed Jaeger, 1 
adult on September 9 at Monomoy (Mrs. 
Fuller and Mrs. Maclay). Black-backed 
Gull, phenomenally common. Ring-billed 
Gull, large numbers on outer cape late 
August and early September. Sabine’s Gull, 
1 adult collected at sea, 10 miles east of 
Chatham, September 7 (Griscom). Height 
of Tern migration at Monomoy, September 
14. Caspian Tern, only 3 records. Black 
Tern, in small numbers. Gull-billed Tern, 
1 found again at Nauset on August 18 and 
2 on September 11 (Bishop). 

Land-birds.—Notable records only, no 
space for early or late dates. Nighthawk, 
late flight September 18, with October 
records in Connecticut Valley (Eliot). Red- 
headed Woodpecker, adult at Chatham on 
September 26 (Garrison, Griscom, Maclay). 
Arkansas Kingbird, only one record, Plum 
Island, September 28 (Safford). Yellow- 
bellied Flycatcher, unreported near coast. 
Olive-sided Flycatcher, two records near 
Boston. Red-breasted Nuthatch, good flight 
everywhere. Migrant Shrike, very few 
records this fall. Gmnatcatcher, Cohasset, 
August 24 (May) and Monomoy, September 
16 (Eliot). Golden-crowned Kinglet, more 
numerous than in many years, but not really 
common. Philadelphia Vireo, Cambridge, 
September 17 (Griscom); Monomoy, Sep- 
tember 21 (Garrison and Griscom); Middle- 
town, R. I., October 11 (Clement). War- 
blers: 17 species September 21 in Connecti- 
cut Valley (Eliot), 19 species Monomoy, 
September 21 and 22 (Garrison, Griscom, 
et al.); Orange-crowned, 3 birds North- 
ampton, October 5-12 (Eliot and Mrs. 
Wakeman), Middletown, R. I., October 8 
(Drury). Western Palm, exceptionally nu- 
merous throughout; Connecticut Warbler, 
exceptionally numerous, September 17- 
October 10 near coast. Lark Sparrow, 
astonishing number: 2 at Ipswich September 
6; 1, Nauset, September 19 (Bishop); 1 at 
Eastham, September 26 (Austin); 2, Plum 
Island, September 28 (Safford); 1, Mono- 
moy, October 16 (Garrison, Griscom, 
Hagar). 

This highly abbreviated report gives but 
a poor picture of the exceptional abundance 
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and variety of birds during the past two 
months. The writer has observed 208 
species, personally, in his local field-work, 
with no increase in field-trips, which is 
about 40 per cent higher than the normal.— 
Luptow Griscom, Museum of Comparative 


Zoology, Cambridge, Mass. 


New York Region.—No evidence is at 
hand of serious damage to bird-life due to 
excessive summer heat in the region. If 
lengthening season of occurrence is a sign of 
increasing numbers of individuals (it has been 
with some species), a productive breeding 
season for many migrants is indicated. There 
were numerous early and late dates for tran- 
sients and many high individual counts were 
reported by regular observers. Thus, Seeley, 
Long Branch, reports on October 9, ‘woods 
alive with song-birds, reminding of spring 
migration.’’ Mayer, at Idlewild, L. I., saw 
25 species of Warblers on the southern flight. 

Four records almost suggest an aviary or 
pet shop turned loose. A Scarlet Ibis, Ridge- 
field Lakes, Conn., September 5-6 (Ed Sul- 
livan); two birds that closely answer the de- 
scription of White Ibis seen by a hunter and a 
boy, Newark Meadows, September 8; Paint- 
ed Bunting, Van Cortlandt Park, September 
29 (CE. Petersen), and a Java Sparrow in a 
New York City park (Cant). Another ex- 
treme rarity reported was minutely described 
by Mayer and identified by him as an Atlan- 
tic Fulmer, Rockaway, October 13. 

Sedwitz describes a Pacific Loon in chang- 
ing plumage on October 3 at Point Lookout. 
Cory’s Shearwaters abundant off Long Is- 
land (Helmuth). Another heavy Double- 
crested Cormorant flight; one at Boonton, 
October 3 (P. Murphy and Rich). White 
Herons lingered into October; Snowy, Octo- 
ber 1, Freeport (Cruickshank). Sedwitz re- 
ports large Widgeon flight, Long Island, but 
other fresh-water Ducks not abundant. Un- 
usually heavy water-fowl flight during the 
south and southeast blows of October 3 and 
10 along Jersey coast; abnormally early 
movement of Scoters, Scaup, and Brant. 
Unusual rare Ducks in usual localities on 
Long Island. Snow Goose, Jones Beach, 
October 9 (Norse, Cantor). Red-breasted 
Merganser, with 8 young, Barnegat Bay, 
June 27 (F. W. Marshall, Jr.). Increase in 
Ruddy Ducks. Very heavy flight Broad- 
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winged Hawks and good general Hawk 
flight over region. Weekly shore-bird counts 
on Long Island (Sedwitz) indicate no exact 
conformity with New Jersey counts of even 
date, a not-surprising circumstance in view 
of the rather complicated nature of the shore- 
bird movement. Piping Plover, Beach 
Haven, October 10 (Potter). Golden Plover 
flight scattered, but prolonged. Black-belly 
flight very heavy, up to 1000, one locality in 
New Jersey. Hudsonian Curlew, Tuckerton, 
October 10 (Urner); Solitary Sandpiper, 
Grassy Sprain, October 12 (Norse). Willet, 
Beach Haven, October 17 (C. K. Nichols, 
Hunn, Cant, Eynon). Knot flight very heavy, 
many into October. Two White-rump flights, 
late August and early October. Baird's 
Sandpiper, Newark Meadows, September 5 
(Urner). Curlew Sandpiper, Jones Beach, 
August 8 (D. Allyn); Beach Haven, October 
3 (Urner). Thousands of Red-backs, New 
Jersey coast, October. Long-billed Dowitch- 
er peak, 40, Tuckerton, October 10 and 17 
(Urner, Eynon, Hunn, Cant). Stilt Sand- 
piper, 35, Beach Haven, September 18 
(Hughes). Buff-breast, Newark Meadows, 
August 22 (Wolfarth, Urner). Marbled God- 
wit from August 22, Newark Meadows 
(Wolfarth) to October 24, Beach Haven 
(Urner). Hudsonian Godwit from August 
29, Jones Beach (Sedwitz, Carlton, Kraslow) 
to September 26, Tuckerton (Urner). San 
derling abundant. Fewer Phalarope records: 
Red Phalarope, 6, Oak Island, September 19 
(Cruickshank). Kittiwake, Mecox Bay, 
October 2 (Helmuth) and Barnegat, October 
3 (Walsh). Great concentration of Common, 
Forster’s and Roseate Terns over ocean, off 
Long Island, in mid-October (following 
which Forster’s became common on New 
Jersey shore). P. Murphy reports Swifts 
regular to mid-October about Summit; at 
Elizabeth, over the trap rock ridge the bird 
is rare after September 25. Arkansas King- 
bird, Idlewild, October 14 (Mayer). Red- 
breasted Nuthatch, great flight, Inwood, 
August 28 (Norse); Idlewild, September 10 
(Mayer). Cruickshank reports ‘‘the big fall 
flight of Warblers, Kinglets, Red-breasted 
Nuthatches, etc.’’ on September 29, on Long 
Island. Bicknell’s Thrush, Idlewild, Septem- 
ber 18 (Mayer). Blue-gray Gnatcatcher, 
Central Park, August 26 (Norse and Cantor) 
and Van Cortlandt Park, October 3 (Norse). 
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Myrtle Warbler, Long Branch, September 
26 (Seeley). Orange-crowned Warbler, In- 
wood, September 21 (Norse). Nelson's 
Sparrow, Oak Island, September 12 (Sed- 
witz and Stephenson). Snow Bunting, Idle- 
wild, October 4 (Mayer).—Cuarzes A. 
Urner, Elizabeth, N. J. 


Philadelphia Region.—Normal weather 
conditions prevailed during the period of 
August 15 to October 15. Noteworthy 
coastal migrations of Double-crested Cor- 
morants occurred throughout the late sum- 
mer and early autumn. The unusual numbers 
of these birds passing south this year and 
last year indicate a marked increase of the 
species. The shore-bird migration was in- 
teresting from the standpoint of the abun- 
dance of common species and the lack of re- 
ports of the rarer types. 

The wild-fowl flight indicates a marked 
increase in numbers over those of last year. 
Reports from the coast and inland are numer- 
ous and gratifying. 

American Egrets, if not the most common, 
are certainly the most conspicuous of the 
Herons present during the late summer in 
this region, and can no longer be considered 
even a semi-rare bird. The Snowy Egret, 
while less common than the American Egret, 
is apparently increasing in numbers as a sum- 
mer visitor and possibly may be found as a 
breeding bird in this locality some time in 
the near future. The number of migrating 
Hawks (5000 or more), seen at Cape May, 
N. J., to date (October 12) by Audubon 
Warden R. G. Kuerzi, exceeds, according 
to his report, the total number for 1936. 

On an automobile trip taken in eastern 
Pennsylvania, September 18 and 19, 57 mam- 
mals and birds, killed by cars, were counted 
along the roadside (Gillespie). The dead 
included 2 Crows, 1 Screech Owl, 20 skunks, 
and 2 cats. 

Interesting records for the period are as 
follows: Bridgeport, N. J., August 29, Bob- 
olink, 20,000 going to roost in marsh (R. 
and H. Peters); Kilconook, August 29, Blue- 
winged Teal, 250 (Gillespie and others); 
Tinicum, Philadelphia, Pa., September 11, 
Mockingbird (H. Moore); Moselem Springs, 
Pa., September 5, Snowy Egret, 2 (Roland); 
Salem, N. J., September 25, Migrant Shrike 
(Potter); West Chester, Pa., August 10 to 
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27, Snowy Egret, 3, October 14, Ruddy Duck, 
5, September 23, Connecticut Warbler, 1 
(Conway).—Juuian K. Porter, Collingswood, 


N. J. 


Washington (D. C.) Region.—During 
August and September of 1937, in the Wash- 
ington Region, weather conditions were 
much the same as often obtain here during 
the summer season. Some very warm days 
made their appearance in August, but Sep- 
tember was moderate. 

Bird-life was also not unusual. The grad- 
ual passing of the heat of summer into the 
milder weather of aucumn was marked by 
the gradual disappearance of the early mi- 
grating and strictly summer birds, if not 
from the locality at least from sight, as the 
cessation of song made them less conspic- 
uous. The regular autumn transients un- 
obtrusively made their appearance during 
the latter part of August and early Septem- 
ber, and, before the observers were aware, 
the full tide of migration was in progress. 

The Little Blue Heron, which had ap- 
peared in July, increased during August un- 
til it was a very unusually common bird this 
year along the Potomac River. The Ameri- 
can Egret and other Herons were also rather 
unusually numerous. Mr. W. B. McIlwaine, 
Jr., on August 27, reported a remarkable 
assemblage of Herons at Four Mile Run, 
Va., where this stream enters the Potomac 
River. Some 30 Great Blue Herons and a 
company of between 400 and 500 American 
Egrets and Little Blue Herons made up the 
assemblage, the latter appearing late in the 
day, the Great Blue Herons earlier. At the 
same locality there was a flock of about 100 
Laughing Gulls. Earlier in the year, on July 
29, a number of Laughing Gulls had been 
seen by A. Laurence Curl, along the Wash- 
ington channel of the Potomac River in the 
District of Columbia. This and other ob- 
servations indicate that the apparent in- 
crease or extension of the summer range of 
this bird has not been merely a fortuitous 
occurrence but a more or less permanent 
condition. 

W. B. McIlwaine, Jr., reported also a com- 
pany of 10 Forster's Terns about Hunting 
Creek, below Alexandria, Va., on September 
27, and for several days previous to this the 
birds had been frequenting the same place. 
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It might be worth while to mention that 
two Caspian Terns were observed on August 
29 by A. Laurence Curl, flying about over 
the Potomac River about a mile or so north 
of Indian Head, Md. An immature Black- 
crowned Night Heron was noted by V. 
Shainin on August 31 in a tree above the 
flying-cage in the National Zodlogical Park, 
in which cage were also Night Herons and 
other birds. This flying cage seems to be a 
regular attraction to wild birds. 

The Prairie Horned Lark seems to be 
becoming more or less regular as a summer 
bird in the vicinity of Washington. Two 
were seen in East Potomac Park on July 23 
by A. Laurence Curl. A late nesting of the 
Red-eyed Towhee, not mentioned in our 
last report, was recorded for July 27, by 
Robert Overing, near Landover, Md. This 
nest, at that time, contained 3 young just 
hatched, and which would, therefore, not 
have left the nest until considerably after 
the first of August. 

Mr. Overing, during the past summer, has 
had a very interesting experience with a 
Cooper's Hawk, indicative of its propen- 
sities for destroying poultry. As far back 
as June 29 he surprised this Hawk in the 
act of eating one of his half-grown chickens. 
At that time the bird tried to carry off its 
prey in its talons, but the chicken was so 
heavy that the Hawk was able to fly only 
a very few feet and finally abandoned the 
attempt. On the following day the Hawk 
killed two more chickens, which, however, 
Mr. Overing was able to recover with the 
aid of Blue Jays, which gave the alarm. 
The Hawk continued to frequent the local- 
ity notwithstanding efforts to shoot it, and 
it captured another chicken on August 2, 
and still another on August 3. Rather 
strangely, the chickens themselves made 
apparently no commotion on account of the 
attacks of the Hawk, but the Blue Jays in 
the neighborhood always seemed to think 
it incumbent upon them to give the alarm; 
that is, until August 19, on which date the 
young chickens themselves cried out in 
fright, and as Mr. Overing was near at hand 
he rushed up just in time to see one of his 
birds sailing away in the talons of the Hawk. 
Pursuit of the Hawk, however, without a 
gun, was ineffective, and the Hawk finally 
made off with the fowl. Some of the chickens 
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taken by the Hawk weighed fully 144 
pounds. 

September is a little too early to get any 
real indication of water-fowl conditions 
that might obtain during the autumn on 
the Potomac River, but a few Ducks have 
been present; and the wild-life sanctuary at 
Roaches Run, Va., still continues to be a 
great attraction to all the water-birds that 
visit the Potomac River.—Harry C. Oner- 
HOLSER, Biological Survey, Washington, D.C. 


Pensacola (Florida) Region.—Subnor- 
mal temperatures and excessive rainfall char- 
acterized the period. High winds and tor- 
rential rains on September 18 and 19 tempo- 
rarily halted the flight of southbound mi- 
grants, and small birds of many species 
swarmed in city parks and coastwise woods 
waiting for auspicious weather for their 
trans-Gulf passage. However, the contin- 
uous rain was as dampening to the observer's 
binoculars as it was to the birds’ flight mech- 
anism, and undoubtedly many items of in- 
terest went unnoted. Summer Tanagers and 
Red-eyed Vireos outnumbered all other 
species, but there were numbers of Black and 
White and Hooded Warblers and Redstarts, 
a few Blackburnian Warblers and Yellow- 
throated Vireos, an occasional Oven-bird 
(rare in this region), and a single male 
Golden-winged Warbler—one of the very 
few ever reported locally. 

Highlights of the whole period were a 
Louisiana Water-Thrush reported by Mrs. 
A. L. Whigham on August 19 and another 
seen by me on August 22; and a Buff-breasted 
Sandpiper seen on August 29. The Water- 
Thrushes were the only ones of this species 
ever reported here in fall. The Sandpiper 
was the second within a month and only the 
sixth I have seen in 21 years. 

Of regular migrants, several appeared ear- 
lier than ever before recorded: Magnolia 
Warbler, September 12; Olive-backed Thrush, 
September 13; White Pelican (rare), October 
3 (S. A. Resmondo); and Orange-crowned 
Warbler, October 13. Other arrival dates 
well within the extremes of previous years 
include: Worm-eating Warbler (rare), Aug- 
ust 22 (and another on September 1); Bank 
Swallow, September 3; Prairie Warbler and 
Oven-bird, September 5; Black-throated 
Green Warbler, September 10; Blackburnian 
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Warbler (rare), September 10 (also Septem- 
ber 17, 18, 19, and 26); Sora, September 12; 
Catbird, September 15 (Mrs. Whigham); 
Marsh Hawk (late) and Pigeon Hawk, Sep- 
tember 26; Phoebe, October 5; Double- 
crested Cormorant, October 7; Rose-breasted 
Grosbeak (rare), October 8; Palm Warbler, 
October 10; and Yellow-bellied Sapsucker 
and Ruby-crowned Kinglet, October 11 (Mrs. 
Whigham). The House Wren, usually arriv- 
ing late in September or early in October, 
had not been seen at the close of the period. 

Of departing migrants, the Prothonotary 
Warbler, last seen on September 20, was the 
only species to stay later than ever before re- 
corded. Other departure dates include: Gray 
Kingbird, August 28; Upland Plover, Septem- 
ber 3; Purple Martin and Kentucky Warbler, 
September 5; Wilson's Plover, September 6; 
Yellow-crowned Night Heron, September 7; 
Crested Flycatcher, September 12; Least Tern, 
September 13; Oven-bird, September 20; 
Blackburnian Warbler, September 26; Soli- 
tary Sandpiper, Kingbird, Yellow-throated 
Vireo, October 3. 

Even more interesting than actual depar- 
tures were the pre-departure activities of 
some of the summer residents. Chimney 
Swifts commenced flocking and circling 
large chimneys as early as August 22, and 
were unusually abundant up to the close of 
the period. At sunset, on August 27, a great 
flock of Kingbirds was seen in the Escambia 
River marshes. They were very active, rising 
in flocks of several hundred birds to circle 
and settle down again. The total Kingbird 
population of the marshes that afternoon— 
if they could all have been seen at once— 
must have numbered many thousands. This 
great gathering must have dispersed and de- 
parted a few days later, for only small groups 
of Kingbirds were seen during September. 

Belated breeding activity was evidenced 
by a pair of Cardinals still feeding young 
birds up to October 8 (Mrs. Whigham). At 
the close of the period, Bald Eagles were 
mated and were preparing to commence their 
winter nesting activities —Francis M. Wes- 
TON, Building 604, Naval Air Station, Pensa- 
cola, Fla. 


Dayton (Ohio) Region—With a few 
exceptions, dates of arrival and departure 
during the fall migration indicate a normal 
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season. Migratory Warblers, Sparrows, and 
other passerine birds seem to have been 
present in good numbers. Although migrat- 
ing Warblers of several species were noted 
during the latter part of August, it was not 
until the first days of September that large 
flocks were reported. By the week-end of 
September 5-6, sizable flocks were conspicu- 
ous throughout the state. Nearly all of the 
largest flights seem to fall within three 
periods: September 14-18, September 21-26, 
October 3-10. Many species of Warblers 
lingered well into October (11 species at 
Newark according to Claugus), but there 
was a sharp decline in numbers from October 
8-12, and the close of the period finds only 
the Myrtle and Palm Warblers still present 
in numbers. In late September, Sparrows 
replaced the Warblers as the most conspicu- 
ous birds among the migrating flocks. Over 
most of inland Ohio shore-birds continued 
to be scarce, although a few interesting 
records have been reported: At Cuyahoga 
Falls a Baird's Sandpiper was seen on 
October 10 and a Red-backed Sandpiper on 
October 17 (Mitchell); at Buckeye Lake a 
Black-bellied Plover was present on Sep- 
tember 15 and 16, as was also a Piping 
Plover, the latter a very rare bird in central 
Ohio (Rea, Jenkins, and Hicks). In the 
Bellevue area shore-birds continued to be 
present in large numbers: On September 2, 
13 species were seen, including Baird's, 
Western, and Stilt Sandpipers, Black-bellied 
and Golden Plover (Thomas, Washburn); 
while, on September 23, 2 Buff-breasted 
Sandpipers and 12 Baird's Sandpipers were 
the most notable species seen here (Hicks). 

Several observers note the absence of any 
marked migration of Nighthawks. The 
only large flight (1200 birds estimated) re- 
ported was at Columbus on August 26 
(Hicks). The following dates of departure 
for the Chimney Swift at different points in 
the state are interesting for their relative 
uniformity: Newark, October 6 (Claugus); 
Columbus, October 10 (Thomas); Dayton, 
October 10 (Blincoe); and Portsmouth, Oc- 
tober 13 (Chapman). Leconte’s Sparrow was 
reported from the Toledo area on several 
dates during September (Campbell and 
Hicks), although not in such numbers as 
in 1936. 

A large and unusually early flight of Geese 
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was noted at several points in the western 
part of the state on October 12-13. Evi- 
dently this flight extended at least as far 
east as Columbus (Thomas) and Portsmouth 
(Chapman). Most of the records available 
refer to flocks heard over cities at night, and 
it is not certain what species may have been 
involved, but the evidence indicates that 
Blue Geese made up by far the greater part 
of the flocks. At Toledo (Campbell and 
Hicks) it was estimated that a flock of 
approximately 500 birds was made up of 
Blue Geese and Snow Geese in the ratio of 
4tol. A flock of 7 Blue Geese was seen near 
Dayton on October 14, and other reports for 
the period October 12-14 come from St. 
Maty’s Reservoir, Piqua, and near Tiffin. 

Forster's Tern was reported from Paines- 
ville on September 22, and from Bellevue on 
September 23 (Hicks). Franklin's Gull has 
been reported from three localities: Ash- 
tabula on September 13 (Hicks), Columbus 
on October 10 (Thomas) and Toledo (Camp- 
bell). A Golden Eagle was seen in the 
vicinity of the Pymatuning Lake on several 
occasions during September and early Oc- 
tober (McLaughlin). At Bellevue, on 
October 12, 30 Snow Buntings and 1 Lapland 
Longspur were noted as early arrivals, while 
an American Egret still tarried in the same 
locality (Hicks). 

An unusually late nesting of the House 
Wren was noted at Dayton by Blincoe, who 
reports that a brood of young left the nest 
on September 3. Near Cincinnati 2 young 
Hummingbirds left the nest on August 21 
and 23, and in the same vicinity an adult 
Field Sparrow was observed feeding fledg- 
lings on October 10 (Maslowski and 
Goodpaster). 

Noteworthy late dates of occurrence are 
few: In Clermont County a Summer Tanager 
was seen on September 26 (Maslowski); at 
Newark, Wilson's Warbler lingered until 
September 26, and the Connecticut Warbler 
until October 3 (Claugus); the last record 
for the Little Blue Heron that has come to 
notice was at Bellevue on September 23 
(Hicks); a Black-billed Cuckoo was seen at 
Zanesville on October 4 (Walker).—C. F. 
Waker, Dayton, Ohio. 


Chicago Region.—Record of temperature 
for the period indicates fluctuations about 
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normal, increasing in both frequency and de- 
gtee of deviation toward the close of the 
period, though with no significant extremes, 
and terminating with the season's first drop 
to freezing weather. Heavy rains fell August 
18-21 and October 5; moderate precipitation 
was recorded on eleven additional days scat- 
tered between August 21 and October 15. 
Fall migrants, the arrival dates of which 
are earlier than those on record, are listed be- 
low; others more or less rare or unusual are 
also included. Column headings, respec- 
tively, are species, reported arrival, locality, 
observer, and earliest arrival on record, the 
source of the last being Ford, Sanborn, and 
Coursen’s Birds of the Chicago Region. 


Lesser Snow Goose*.. 10-11 MS Himmel 10-20 
Gadwall. . . g-18 MS Clark 10-18 
European Widgeon. ..10-10 PP Wiles 
Baldpate....... 9- 3 MS Nork g-15 
Green- -winged 1 Teal.... 8 9 PP C.O.St 9-22 
Canvas-back.........10-10 MS C.0O.S. 10-25 
Ruddy Duck......... 9-25 MS Clark 10- 6 
Southern Bald Eagle. 1o-10 MS C.O.S. 

Black Rail.... . .. 9-26 SA Lewy 
Hudsonian Curlew.... 8-21 LP Clark 

American Knot. . 8-22 W  Pitelka 8-28 
Buff-breasted Sand- 

piper. .. 821 CD Clark 
Northern Phalarope. .9- 5 W Black 
Sabine’s Gull. .. 9- 9 LP Drueth 
Barn Owl..... .. 822 B Baroody 
Northern Horned — 

Larkf.. .... 9-28 LP Dreuth 10-29 
Mockingbird. . ... 9-16 LP Dreuth 
American Pipit. . .. 9 § LP Pitelka 9-19 
Chestnut-sided 

Warbler... .. . .. 8-17. LP Dreuth 8-27 
Black-poll Warbler... 8-18 LP  Dreuth 8-23 
Wilson’s Warbler..... 8-19 LP Dreuth 
Montana Junco......10- 1 LP  Dreuth 
Clay-colored Sparrow. 9- 6 LP Dreuth 10-1 
White-throated 

Sparrow........... 9- § LP Pitelka 9g- 6 
Lapland Longspur.... 9-17 LP Dreuth  10- § 


*In 1936, the earliest arrival date of an excep- 
tional Snow Goose migration was October 10-13. 

{Chicago Ornithological Society. 

{This subspecies reported simultaneously with 
the Prairie Horned Lark. 


Observers at Lincoln Park report an early 
wave of Lapland Longspurs. First arrival 
came on September 17 (see above); subse- 
quent listings of individuals indicate that a 
peak was reached on September 25-26 (total 
of 100 present), and that a drop occurred on 
October 6, after which date, and to the close 
of the period, totals of less than 10 individ- 
uals each were reported. As the table above 
indicates, this took place before the earliest 
date recorded by Ford, Sanborn, and 


Coursen. 
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The following table presents summer resi- 
dents and migrants, the departure dates of 
which fall later than those on record. In 
this case, the first date column constitutes 
reported departure, the second lists latest 
departure on record. 


American Egret 10-18 MS Himmel 9-17 

Little Blue Heron 9-11 MS Himmel g-10 

Least Bittern I 3; MS Wiles 9-25 

Virginia Rail 10-1 MS C.O.S. 10-8 

Florida Gallinule I 2 MS Clark 9-30 
1 


Dowitcher 16 MS Himmel 


Semipalmated Sand 


piper 1o-10 MS C.0O.S, 10-1 
Wilson’s Phalarope g- 9 MS Clark 8-29 
Caspian Tern 10 6 LP Dreuth 1O- § 
Magnolia Warbler 1o-11 LP Dreuth 1O- 9 
Chestnut-sided 

Narbler 10 6 LP Dreuth 9-29 
Black-poll Warbler 1o-11 LP Dreuth 10- 3 
Northern Yellow 

throat 10-13 LP  Dreuth 10- 3 
Nelson’s Sparrow 10-18 MS Himmel 10-13 


Key to localities: B, Berwyn; CD, Calumet 
Dumps; LP, Lincoln Park; MS, McGuiness Slough; 
PP, swamps west of Palos Park; SA, St. Anne; 
W, Waukegan. 

From Belvidere, Mrs. McMaster writes of 
‘an immense flock of migrating Hawks ( prob- 
ably Buteos) flying so high that identifica- 
tion was impossible . . . estimated at least 
150 in the flock, all of which were constantly 
milling about, around, and back and forth 

. to the naked eye they were specks."’ 

Reports indicate an abundance of Red- 
breasted Nuthatches in the first half of 
September, the first arrival of which was 
noted on September 5 at Lincoln Park 
(Dreuth and Pitelka). On September 14, 
Duncan listed 9 individuals from the Indiana 
Dunes. This was not a local condition as 
Clark and Bellrose reported a similar experi- 
ence from Ottawa, along the Illinois River, 
likewise Black and Pitelka in the Cham- 
paign-Urbana region. 

Continuing the statement relative to 
Dowitchers made in our last report, during 
this period, nine different reports, ending 
with the one listed in the second table, 
brought a total of 30 individuals (possible 
repeats eliminated), the highest single re- 
port being 8 individuals. Seven reports to 
date of Western Sandpipers would indicate 
that Ridgway’'s early statement**’. . . not 
uncommon during the migrations. . .”’ 
might prove closer to actuality than ‘‘a 


*Ornitholog y of Illinois, vol. 11, part 1, 1895, p. 54. 
tFord, Sanborn & Coursen, Birds of the Chicago 
Region, p. 42. 
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rare migrant."’f Red-backed Sandpipers were 
not reported this season until October 2 
from Lincoln Park (Dreuth); average arrival 
date for this species is September 1. Frank- 
lin's Gull is listed on 18 different reports 
with a total of 28 individuals, a fourth of 
which are probably repeats, that is, birds 
seen successive days. These were noted by 
four different observers, most frequently by 
Dreuth, who does almost daily field-work 
over the northern end of Lincoln Park (Mon- 
trose Beach included). This and last year's 
experience would favor the Franklin's Gull 
for a more generous classification than ‘‘a 
rare migrant.”’ 

Perhaps some explanation is due for the 
obvious abundance of new records of arrival 
and departure dates which the tables of our 
past two and current season reports list. In 
the greater degree, this is due to the com- 
bined efforts of local ornithologists to bring 
‘under one roof’ the results of current field- 
trips. These tables aim to supplement the 
excellent and much-needed listing of Chi- 
cago-Region birds published by Ford, San- 
born, and Coursen in May, 1934. While mak- 
ing preliminary studies of our amassed data, 
one regards with admiration and undeniable 
envy the advance in codperative investiga- 
tions of current problems that other urban 
groups of ornithologists, particularly to the 
East, have made, and the present program of 
coérdinating and combining the results of 
regional field-work cannot but initiate steps 
into those newer fields of ornithology.— 
Rupyerp Boutton, Frank A. PITELKa, 


Field Museum, Chicago, Ills. 


Minnesota Region.—August, this year, 
had the highest mean temperature (77.2°) 
of any previous August on record here. 
September, after a few initial very hot days, 
was about normal to the end of the month. 
The first killing frost in the northern part 
of the state occurred on September 13, some- 
what later farther south. October has been 
cool with below-freezing temperatures and 
no ‘Indian Summer’ yet. 

Mr. Swedenborg’s list of first and last 
dates for the fall migration corresponds 
closely to the usual dates. He comments on 
the Warbler migration not being up to the 
average in numbers, and, in common with 
other observers from all over the state, 
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asserts that the southern shore-bird move- 
ment has been especially small, which may 
be due to the general absence of mud flats 
and sandy beaches this year because of 
higher water levels. 

A number of American Egrets have again 
been seen in the state this year, and at widely 
scattered localities. A party of 5 spent 
several days at the Bass Pond, near Minne- 
apolis, the third week in August, and single 
birds were seen by Mr. Breckenridge and 
others at neighboring localities. One was 
reported in the Mississippi River Valley 
below Hastings, and John Moyle and Eldon 
Behr saw 1 with Great Blue Herons near 
Fairmont, Martin County, August 20, and 
2, also with Great Blues, at Lake Shetek, 
Murray County, August 25. Dr. Leudtke, 
of Fairmont, reports that they were again 
at Rose Lake, Martin County, in August, 
and that others were seen at other bodies of 
water in the same county. After an absence 
of many years this bird is again venturing 
northward. Most of the birds seen areadults. 

Messrs. Behr and Boyle also report the 
following unusual records for recent years. 
Several Avocets on the shore of Hogs Nest 
Lake, near Ivanhoe, Lincoln County, on 
August 26, and 2 on a plowed field near Big 
Stone Lake, Big Stone County, August 27. 
Both localities are in the extreme western 
part of the state. A Raven was seen at Cut 
Foot Sioux Lake, Itasca County, on Sep- 
tember 6. 

The outstanding feature of the fall bird- 
life is the great number of Ducks that are 
present in the state. From all quarters come 
the same reports. Hunters are easily getting 
the limit in a short time. From Mr. P. O. 
Fryklund, in the extreme northwestern part 
of the state, comes the following: ‘‘In this 
district we have had a most unusual migra- 
tion of Ducks and Geese. It exceeds any 
record for the past 30 or more years. The 
Ducks are of the common species—Mallards, 
Blue-bills, some Pintails, Canvas-backs, etc. 
The mest common Goose is the Hutchins’s 
[Lesser Canada] with a few of the larger 
honkers. It is exceedingly strange that the 
Lesser Canada should appear in such num- 
bers, for I doubt if more than a half-dozen 
have been taken here before. Similar re- 
ports have come from every place in Roseau 
County where large ponds of water exist.’ 
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At Ten Mile Lake, in southern Otter Tail 
County, Canvas-backs and Redheads have 
been present in great numbers as in former 
years. In the Upper Mississippi River 
Refuge, Ducks are more numerous than last 
year, and Dr. Leudtke writes that they are 
‘abundant’ in Martin County in the south- 
central part of the state. In the west-central 
area, just before the opening of the season, 
Mr. Breckenridge found many Ducks in all 
the sloughs and ponds, including many 
Ruddies in Lake Traverse. At the Long 
Meadow Gun Club, close to the southern 
3-mile limit of the city of Minneapolis, 
shooting has been excellent. The way in 
which the Ducks cling to these sloughs, so 
close to a big city, illustrates how reluctant 
wild birds are to desert their long-used 
habitats. Last year, even with the restric- 
tions imposed by law, 1363 Ducks were 
killed at this club, and the limit of 10 birds 
was taken 52 times. 

Sportsmen are having much difficulty in 
distinguishing, on the wing, Ducks that it 
is legal to shoot and those that are not. 
This is especially true of Redheads. A recent 
editorial in one of Minneapolis’ leading 
newspapers, headed ‘Impractical Duck 
Rules,’ called attention forcibly to the 
existing conditions and concluded with 
these words: “‘In any case the present regu- 
lations tend to make criminals out of well- 
intended law-abiding hunters." As a 
matter of fact, the wardens are overlooking 
the killing of a few Redheads by hunters 
who are seriously trying to abide by the law. 

Ring-necked Pheasants have been greatly 
reduced in numbers this year. The three 
half-days’ shooting allowed (October 16, 
17, 18) were cold and stormy, with 6 to 10 
inches of snow over much of the best Pheas- 
ant country, which probably lessened the 
kill materially. 

Chukor Partridges are being raised at the 
state Quail farm and a few have already been 
released.—Tuos. S. Roperts, Museum of 
Natural History, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


St. Louis Region.—Dry and warm best 
describes the season up to October 15. 
Unmarked by wind or storm, rainfall was 
light excepting a short period of steady 
seasonal rains in October. The lowest tem- 
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perature was a little above freezing-point, 
and that for a few days only. 

From Lebanon, George E. Moore reported 
a delay in migration, no appreciable number 
of species noted until September 25, when 
many Warblers, Sparrows, and Flycatchers 
arrived. Ducks and shore-birds were few in 
number and species, with Blue-winged Teal 
fairly numerous, Green-winged Teal, though 
few, continuing the increase noted last year. 
Others were the Baldpate, Shoveller, and 
Black Duck in small numbers, Ring-necks 
absent, and only 2 Scaups seen on October 
20; resident Killdeer apparently increasing, 
but the Solitary and Pectoral Sandpipers and 
Yellow-legs fewer than usual; an increase in 
Pied-billed Grebes; Hawks few, the only 
ones of note being the Cooper's, Red-tailed, 
Marsh, and Sparrow Hawks. The Osprey 
and Bald Eagle continue at Lake Ozark, but 
in decreasing numbers. First White-throated 
Sparrows at Lebanon on October 6, Juncos 
on October 17, final date for Swifts and mi- 
grating flocks of Swallows October 12-13. 
On September 11, thousands of White Peli- 
cans passed over, the same date as last year. 
A new record there was the Sanderling on 
October 5 and again on the 10th. 

A sudden drop in the temperature, clouds 
and a flurry of cold rain interfered with the 
Audubon Society of Missouri's field meeting 
on September 25 at Lake Ha-ha-tonka, when 
a total of 105 species were seen, among 
them being the Common Loon, Horned 
Grebe, Pied-billed Grebe, Cormorant, Great 
Blue, Ward's and Black-crowned Night 
Heron, American Egret, Mallard, Pintail, 
Green and Blue-winged Teal, Turkey and 
Black Vulture, Sharp-shinned, Cooper's, 
Red-tailed, and Sparrow Hawk, Osprey, 
Bob-white, Ring-necked Pheasant, Semi- 
palmated Plover, Killdeer, Wilson's Snipe, 
Spotted, Solitary, Pectoral, Baird's, Least 
and Semipalmated Sandpipers, Lesser Yel- 
low-legs, Long-billed Dowitcher, Herring 
Gull, Chuck-will’s-widow, Kingbird, 
Crested, Yellow-bellied, and Alder Fly- 
catcher, Barn Swallow, Brown Creeper, 
Ruby-crowned Kinglet, Blue-headed, War- 
bling, and Orange-crowned Vireos, Myrtle, 
Cerulean, Sycamore, and Kentucky Warblers, 
the very rare Connecticut Warbler, Savan- 
nah, Grasshopper, Leconte’s, Clay-colored, 
Lincoln's, Swamp, and Mississippi Song 
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Sparrows, Junco, and the permanent resi- 
dents. Of unusual interest was the passing 
overhead of 2 large Water-Turkeys, identified 
positively by T. M. Kirksey and Ralph 
Sunderman as Anhingas, although these 
Water-Turkeys are only to be found, now, in 
southeast Missouri, according to Bennitt’s 
check-list. Wood Ibises have again paid a 
rare visit to Missouri, this time on August 
14, a flock of 35 to 40 being reported at 
Cape Girardeau by H. R. Bolen. 

At Republic, Mo., C. L. Criswell has re- 
ported a Field Sparrow nest started on 
August 30 with one egg; young hatched on 
September 13; nest apparently robbed on 
September 23. 

Wayne Short calls attention to a distur- 
bance created by a Great Horned Owl and a 
crowd of Crows, a Cooper's Hawk screaming 
from a neighboring tree, and a Pileated 
Woodpecker adding his cry to the racket, 
before the Owl gave up and left, pursued by 
the Crows. 

Warfare on Crows here keeps up, the latest 
report being a Crow club of 46 members 
organized at Camden County for a Crow- 
drive from September 1 to December 1. The 
results of an earlier round-up on a Crow 
colony near St. Louis were disappointing— 
to the hunters—for the kill was far below 
expectations. 

At Ranken, St. Louis County, where the 
Webster Groves Nature-Study Society mem- 
bers are making monthly bird censuses over 
selected routes from Nature-Study Lodge, 
close-up views of the Pileated Woodpeckers 
are getting more and more frequent, espe- 
cially near the Lodge. These birds have 
never been uncommon in this particular 
region, but whether they are increasing in 
numbers or are becoming less shy from these 
frequent visits is a matter of conjecture.— 
Sreruinc P. Jones, Webster Groves, Mo. 


Rio Grande Delta Region.—The severe 
drought continued on through August and 
September. No rainfall of any importance 
occurred until near the end of the period 
when there was.a wet norther. The warm, 
dry weather made it difficult to observe the 
fall migration, and no doubt was at least 
partly to blame for the somewhat confusing 
list of dates. 

Mr. Hale’s dates for the Mission area are: 
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August 16, Chuck-will’s-widow; August 18, 
Barn Swallow; August 21, Phoebe and Blue- 
gtay Gnatcatcher; August 22, Blue-winged 
Teal, White Ibis (immature), White-faced 
Glossy Ibis, Sanderling, Least Sandpiper, 
Bank Swallow, Ruby-throated Humming- 
bird; August 23, Northern Crested Fly- 
catcher; August 24, Tennessee Warbler; 
August 29, American Bittern, Pintail, Pec- 
toral Sandpiper; August 31, White-rumped 
Shrike; September 5, Sharp-shinned Hawk, 
Least Flycatcher; September 7, Marsh Hawk; 
September 9, Redstart, Canada Warbler, 
Wilson’s Warbler, Black-throated Green 
Warbler, Mourning Warbler, Louisiana 
Water-Thrush; September 11, Shoveller; 
September 13, Canada Goose; September 18, 
Florida Cormorant, Baldpate, Green-winged 
Teal, Osprey, Wilson’s Phalarope; Septem- 
ber 19, Tree Swallow, Yellow-green Vireo, 
Warbling Vireo, Lincoln's Sparrow; Sep- 
tember 20, Philadelphia Vireo, Northern 
Water-Thrush, Wilson’s Thrush; September 
25, Belted Kingfisher, Blue-headed Vireo; 
September 26, Franklin’s Gull, Wilson’s 
Snipe, Duck Hawk, American Pipit, West- 
ern Savannah Sparrow; September 27, Spar- 
row Hawk; September 29, Mallard, Pigeon 
Hawk, Vermilion Flycatcher, Western House 
Wren, Western Grasshopper Sparrow; Oc- 
tober 1, Nashville Warbler; October 2, 
Avocet; October 3, Arkansas Kingbird; 
October 15, Ruddy Duck, Ring-necked 
Duck, Lesser Scaup, Ruby-crowned Kinglet, 
Orange-crowned Warbler, Western Vesper 
Sparrow. 

Some dates for Cameron County are as 
follows: August 22, White-rumped Shrike; 
August 29, Buff-breasted Sandpiper; Sep- 
tember 5, Semipalmated Plover; September 
12, American Bittern, Baldpate, Sparrow 
Hawk, Marsh Hawk, Belted Kingfisher, 
Northern Crested Flycatcher, Olive-sided 
Flycatcher; September 17, Gray-cheeked 
Thrush; September 26, Common Tern, 
Cooper’s Hawk, Vermilion Flycatcher, 
Yellow-throated Vireo, Nashville Warbler, 
Orange-crowned Warbler, Baltimore Oriole; 
October 3, Indigo Bunting; October 10, 
Hutchins’s Goose, Canada Goose, Lincoln's 
Sparrow. Three migration records were 
submitted by other observers: Pine Warbler 
on September 22 (Fred Hall, Harlingen), 
Vermilion Flycatcher on September 29 
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(Mrs. Frank Denzer, Alamo), and White- 
fronted Goose on October 8 (Miss Rachel 
Morris, Harlingen). 

A flock of 45 Black-bellied Tree-ducks 
which returned last spring to their favorite 
location on the Fresnos Resaca was so re- 
duced in numbers and scatte:ed by hunters 
that none bred there this summer. Occa- 
sional birds were observed from time to 
time at other places in Cameron County 
and Mr. Hale reported that several were at 
a pond near Mission most of the summer. 
He found a pair with 7 half-grown young 
on August 29. All were still present on 
October 10. 

As usual the opening of the white-wing 
‘season’ proved to be disastrous to birds 
other than Doves. For instance, a White- 
tailed Kite, which had been admired by 
campers and visitors along the Aroyo 
Colorado near Rio Hondo throughout the 
summer, was shot the opening day.—L. 
Irpy Davis, Harlingen, Texas. 


San Francisco Region.—The August- 
October period in the San Francisco area is 
one of little activity among birds and bird- 
watchers generally. Birds are so scarce that 
records of presence are the main items to be 
obtained in the field. But these are worth 
assembling, especially as they pertain to 
departure of species, if we are to know the 
whole annual cycle of activity. 

Mention of resident land-birds is meager 
in the reports. Twelve downy young Cali- 
fornia Quail were seen on August 18, in 
Oakland (Sibley), and a brood just out of 
the nest on August 22, in Berkeley (Russell). 
One group of 40 to 50 Steller’s Jays in oaks 
on upper floor of Strawberry Canyon, on 
August 28 (Benson), and a flock of 12 to 15 
Red-winged Blackbirds at the new fill by 
the Key Route tracks in Oakland, on Sep- 
tember 4 (C. Flinn), represent out-of-the- 
ordinary post-breeding wanderings. Re- 
newed singing of Wren-Tit, Bewick’s Wren, 
and California Thrasher in late August 
indicates a topic which deserves more atten- 
tion in the region. A nest of Willow Gold- 
finch with 4 young was found on August 24 
at Dillon Beach (Cain). Mrs. Allen found 
a young Brown Towhee at Boulder Creek, 
full-grown, but tail short, on August 15; 
nest found July 24, empty August 8. 
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Some last records for summer residents 
were reported as follows: Allen's Hum- 
mingbird, Berkeley, Botanical Garden, 
September 13, and Cordonices Park, Sep- 
tember 20 (Allen); Western Flycatcher, 
Alameda, October 7 (Kelly); Olive-sided 
Flycatcher, Strawberry Canyon, September 6 
(Grinnell); Russet-backed Thrush, Berkeley, 
numerous on August 31 after 3 weeks’ 
absence, and Boulder Creek, September 18 
(Allen); Cassin’s Vireo, Boulder Creek, 
singing on September 5, 11, and 18 (Allen); 
Warbling Vireo, Alameda, October 4 (Kelly); 
Tolmie’s Warbler, Strawberry Canyon, Sep- 
tember 6 (Grinnell). 

Birds present in winter only were noted 
near the usual arrival dates, as follows: 
Red-breasted Sapsucker, University of Cali- 
fornia Campus, October 10 (Grinnell); Red- 


breasted Nuthatch, Berkeley, Botanical 
Garden, September 13 (Allen); Hermit 
Thrush, Berkeley, October 4 (Allen); 


Golden-crowned Kinglet, Oakland Scout 
Camp, October 14 (Cain); Ruby-crowned 
Kinglet, San Francisco, September 15 
(Webb), Olema, September 21 (Parmenters); 
American Pipit, El Cerrito Hill, September 
28 (Rodgers), Bay Farm Island, October 2 
(Kelly); Cedar Waxwing, Berkeley, Sep- 
tember 19 (Rodgers) and October 5 (Lins- 
dale); Audubon’s Warbler, Golden Gate 
Park, September 25 (Kelly); Townsend's 
Warbler, Strawberry Canyon, August 31 
(Benson); Gambel’s Sparrow, Napa Valley, 
between St. Helena and Calistoga, Septem- 
ber 25 (Grinnell), Berkeley, September 28 
(Allen); Puget Sound White-crowned Spar- 
row, University of California Campus, 
September 24 (Blanchard); Golden-crowned 
Sparrow, San Francisco, September 22 
(Millards), Napa Valley, September 25 
(Grinnell); Fox Sparrow, Golden Gate Park, 
October 9 (Werner). 

Strictly transient land-birds are few in this 
vicinity, but occasionally they are reported. 
Among the ones seen this year were Calliope 
Hummingbird, Golden Gate Park, Sep- 
tember 4 (Werner), and Black-throated 
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Gray Warbler, Berkeley, September 24 
(Allen) and October 3 (Grinnell). 

Some rather exceptional occurrences for 
this season have been reported, including: 
Least Bittern found alive on a porch in Oak- 
land near Claremont Hotel on October 5 
(G. Kruse); Solitary Sandpiper, Lake Temes- 
cal, August 18 (Sibley); Lesser Yellow-legs, 
Alvarado, 19 on October 6 (Parmenters); 
Least Tern, Dumbarton Bridge, 7 on Sep- 
tember 18 and San Mateo Bridge, 38 on 
October 6 (Parmenters); Parasitic Jaeger, 
Lake Merced, September 2-(G. Bolander), 
Thornton Edgemar Road, September 3 
(Parmenters ). 

Most of the reports sent in have been for 
water-birds, and these have come mainly 
from Mrs. Allen, Mrs. Kelly, the Par- 
menters (31 days in the field), Mrs. Stephens, 
and Mr. Willis. Among these the following 
seem to be of special interest: Pacific Loon, 
Tomales Bay, 1 on September 21 (P.); Eared 
Grebe, Dumbarton Bridge, 4 on August 25 
(P.); Western Grebe, several at south end 
San Francisco Bay, August 25 (W.); Sooty 
Shearwater, Pt. Pedro Cove, 10,000+ on 
August 27, decreasing in numbers, Cliff 
House Rocks, 12 on October 2 (P.); White 
Pelican, Dumbarton Bridge, 200+ on Au- 
gust 25, 120+ on September 10, 500+ on 
September 18, 85 on September 21 (P.), Al- 
varado, 50 on September 18, 6 on September 
21 (P.), Bolinas, 5 on September 21 (P.), 
Bodega, 50+ on September 21 (P.), Sears 
Point Toll Road, 5 on October 11, Redwood 
City ponds, 23 on October 6 (P.), Buena 
Vista Lake, 200 to 300 on October 13 (A.); 
Pintail, Redwood City Marshes, 300 on 
August 15 (W.), San Mateo Bridge, 200+ 
on August 25, increasing to many thousands 
after the middle of September at the southern 
end of San Francisco Bay, Alvarado, 10,000+ 
on September 18, Sears Point Road, 200+ on 
October 11 (P.). Mrs. Kelly has found 
Ducks and shore-birds less numerous than 
at the same places on corresponding dates 
last year.—JEaN M. Linspate, Museum of 
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Birds of the West Indies 
| By JAMES BOND 


The Academy of Natural Sciences 
of Philadelphia, 19th Street and 
The Parkway, Philadelphia. 


| $4.50, postpaid 


“_g beautifully done, popular handbook.’’—Birp-Lorg 
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ATTENTION Bird-Lovers ! 
Mitchell All- Metal Bird Feeder 


Patent Pending 
Prevents cats and 
other enemies from 
molesting the birds, 
Canopy top. No warp- 
ing or splitting. 
Approved by Audu- 
bon Societies. 
Neat, Attractive 
Emerald-Green, 


$1.25 Postpaid 


CHARLES M. MITCHELL 
Sterling Jct., Mass. 


WITH 
130 UNUSUAL 


PHOTOGRAPHS 
BY 
THE AUTHOR 


Jungles 


By EDWIN WAY TEALE 


This book will take you into a new 
world—into the jungles of grassroots 
at your feet and tangled weeds at the 
roadside—where, like Gulliver, you will 
encounter a wonderland of strange and 
incredible forms: the praying mantes, 
the cicadas, daddy-long-legs, wasps, 
ants, crickets, bumblebees, butterflies, 
and hosts of others. Also chapters on 
insect photography and study. $3.75. 


At all bookstores 


AUDUBON 
BIRD CARDS 


150 beautiful Bird Portraits, post card size, in 
color from original paintings by Allan Brooks. 
Simple, descriptive text on reverse side. 


50 Winter Birds......... ..$1.00 
50 Spring Birds ........... 1.00 
50 Summer Birds.......... 1.00 


Service Department 
National Association of Audubon Societies 
1775 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


DODD, MEAD 
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Nature, sport and hunting field glasses; 
+} all makes, sizes and powers, $3 upward. 
©} Telescopes, spotting and aah icto 

| scopes and magnifiers $1 po yee. 
Repair work. Glasses ex talog 
4 Free. Goods on ag ess Box A. 


FEED the BIRDS 
Try Beginner's Luck 


PACKARD FEEDER 
and fill of Packard 
Bird Food $1.00 post- 
paid. Catalog Free 
Recommended by 
Audubon Societies 
Winthrop Packard 
1447 Washington St. 
Canton, ass. 


Telephone: BUTERFIELD 8-5000 


DONNENFELD 
COAL AND OIL CO. 


Prompt Personal Service 


FOOT OF 91st STREET and 
EAST RIVER 


NEW YORK CITY 


BISHOP RUSTIC BIRD-HOUSES 
a WILD BIRD CAKES 


No.118 Bishop Suet-Rack 
of pine with hardwood 
dowels, stained brown, 
and complete with 2 Wild 
Bird Cakes, $2.00, post- 
paid. Rack only, $1.50. 
Wild Bird Cakes, 30 cts. 
each; $1.00 for 4. At 
and Bird-Stores or direct 
from Meriden. 


Catalogue 


WELLES BISHOP, 136 Murdock Ave. 
MERIDEN, CONN. 


When writing advertisers mention Bird-Lore 


AUDUBON’S 
BIRDS OF 
AMERICA 


OW, the long-awaited one- 

volume edition of Audubon’s 
Birds of America has been published 
by The Macmillan Co. 500 color 
plates with textual description of 
common names, habitat, range, food, 
and voice. 9x 1214-inch pages. 


$12.50 per copy 


AUTOGRAPHED 
By WILLIAM VOGT 
AUTHOR OF TEXT 


IF ORDERED THROUGH 
SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF AUDUBON SOCIETIES 
1775 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


CLASSIFIED 


To assist our readers in disposing of their surplus 
bird prints, back issues of BIRD-LORE, used cameras, 
binoculars, and other equipment, BIRD-LORE will 
accept classified advertising from reputable individuals 
and business houses. Insertion will be made under the 
proper heading at the rate of 6 cts. per word per inser- 
tion, cash with order. Minimum insertion $2.00. Name 
and address must be given as no insertion will be made 
with a box number. The publishers reserve the right 
to reject any advertisement. Address all orders to 
Advertising Department, BIRD-LORE, 1775 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 


Dawson’s “Birds of California” 
Publisher's remainder at the following 
give-awa 
— 300.00, closeout $40.00. 4 vols, 
ook-Lovers’ Edition, published $110.0, 
closeout $19.00. Write for descriptive circu. 
lar. W. Lez Cuampers, Bus. Manager, 206 
Escarpa Drive, Eagle Rock, Calif. 


GIVE A SUBSCRIPTION TO 


BIRD-LORE 


the 
Year-Round Gift 


BEDSPREAD 


FOR THE 


BIRD-LOVER 


Mr. Francis L. Jaques 
of the American Museum 
of Natural History por- 
trays Snow Geese in flight! 
Here is a beautiful Bates 
Bedspread designed to be 
as scientifically correct as 
possible and, at the same 
time to give color, life and 
interest to the bedroom. 
Fine quality cotton woven 
so that the Snow Geese 
stand out in “sculptured” 
relief. Very clear colors. 


Price, $4.95, plus postage 


Service Department 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF AUDUBON SOCIETIES 


1775 BROADWAY 


NEW YORK 


SONG-BIRD 
SANCTUARIES 


TREES, SHRUBS, VINES 
ATTRACTIVE TO BIRDS 


by 
ROGER T. PETERSON 
WITH THE COOPERATION OF 


THE NEW YORK STATE 
COLLEGE OF FORESTRY 
AT SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


25 cts. each 


Service Department 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


rices: 4 vols. De Luxe Edition} § 


OF AUDUBON SOCIETIES 


1775 Broadway 
New York City, N. Y. 


When writing advertisers, mention Bird-Lore 
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IT TAKES A GOOD BINOCULAR 
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G., You don’t very often 
> get a close-up view of ducks, geese, gulls 
"and other water birds. To identify them, 
you need a fine binocular. Thousands of 
users say of their Bausch & Lomb Binocu- 
» tars, “For fine sharp detail, high light 
© gathering power and ease of use, I’ve never 
"seen anything to compare with my B & L 
glass.” Interesting free literature on re- 
" quest. Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 582 
© Lomb Park, Rochester, N. Y. Shown above, 
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When writing advertisers, mention Bird-Lore 


Fledgling robin from the Royal 
Copenhagen potters...as entrancing a bit 
of porcelain as you'll see in many a long 
day. Perfectly colored as are all of the 
bird figurines from this famous pottery. 
Two and one-half inches high. $9. 


GEORG JENSEN 
667 FIFTH AVENUE AW NEW YORK CITY 


Concord River 


BY 
WILLIAM BREWSTER 


Illustrated by Frank W. Benson 


**A man who loved birds sensitively, 
observed them acutely, wrote about 
them compellingly in a journal that 
makes him a worthy successor to 
great souls like Burroughs and 
Thoreau. ‘Lovely’ is not an excessive 
word for the illustrations."’"— Science 
News Letter. ‘‘A charming and very 
readable record . . . one of the best 
nature journals we have.’’—Saturday 
Review of Literature. 


$3.50 a copy 


Harvard University Press 


10 Randall Hall Cambridge, Mass. 


At Last — 
After 100 Years! 


AUDUBON’S 
BIRDS OF 
AMERICA 


are made available to the gen- 
eral public in all their time- 
less beauty and completeness 
... and at a price within reach 
of all! 


Not only the 435 illustra- 
tions of birds included in the 
famous Elephant Folio (now 
quoted to collectors at $15,000 
a copy), but also Audubon’s 
65 later plates of Rocky Moun- 
tain and Western birds are now 
reproduced in a single volume. 


Each picture in full natural color on 
a separate page, 9 x 12% in., printed 
on highest quality paper; bound in 
Bancroft buckram, stamped in gold; 
introduction and descriptive texts by 
William Vogt, editor of Birp-Lore. 


$12.50 Ct, 


THE MACMILLAN 
COMPANY 


60 Fifth Ave. |New York City 


When writing advertisers, mention Bird-Lore 


| Send Christmas Greetings with 


Audubon 
Christmas Cards 


Designed by Rocer Tory Pererson es- 
pecially for members and friends of the 
Audubon Association, this beautiful three- 
colored card (red and black upon a silver 
and white background) bears a simple 
message of Christmas cheer. Picturing a 
Cardinal on a holly sprig, it will convey 
your personal wishes in a distinctive and 
original manner. 


Size 474% 7% inches, on fine quality paper, 
with vellum envelopes to match 


10 cents exira on each order to cover postage and mailing 


100 cards and envelopes . $8.00 
60 cards and envelopes . 5.00 


22 cards and envelopes . 2.00 National Association of Audubon Societies 
10 cards and envelopes . 1.00 1775 Broadway, New York, N. Y. | 


Service Department 


Exquisite Reproductions of 


Audubon’s Paintings for Christmas 


COLORED REPRODUCTIONS OF AUDUBON’S 
ELEPHANT FOLIO PLATES ARE NOW AVAILABLE 


PRINTS NOW ON SALE Not since the Havell prints have Audu- 

Subject Plate No. Vol. No. bon’s Birds been so exquisitely reproduced. 
Wild Turkey ... . 1 These new prints (18 x 22 inches) are hand- 
Mourning Dove. . . colored and made on rag paper from hand- 
Baltimore Oriole . . p engraved plates. 
Boat-tailed Grackle . ‘ Plate 186, Prairie Chicken, Vol. 2 
Florida Jay 
Black - billed Cuckoo 
Prairie Chicken 


Price per print, unframed, to ‘i 
Association members only $5.00 


Price per print, unframed, to 
non-members. . . . . $4.00 


Film and Photo Department 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


OF AUDUBON SOCIETIES 
1775 Broadway, New York City 


When writing advertiser, mention Bird-Lore 


Bird Protection 


Timely Suggestions for 


AUDUBON BIRD FOOD 
There is a heavy mortality of birds during severe 

winter weather due to inability to obtain sufficient 
food of the proper kind. Thousands of birds may 
be saved by the distribution of food particularly 
selected for them. 

10 pounds, $1.50, postpaid to and including 

4th postal zone. Beyond that, postage extra. 

50 pounds, $6.00, Express charges collect. 


BISHOP WINDOW 
FEEDER 


No. 21. Attract birds to your 
window, where they may be more : 


Ai 


readily observed. The wire suet * 
basket and feed-hopper may be re- |-Eiee 
moved and taken into the house 
for refilling. 


Length 22 inches, width 8 inches 


$3.00 


No. 24 Bishop Rustic 
Suet Box 


Wire prevents animals from 
stealing suet supply. 


40 cts. each, 3 for $1.00 85 cts. each 


SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


1775 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


When writing advertisers, mention Bird-Lore 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF AUDUBON SOCIETIES 


$1.50 each 
No. 24 No. 25 No. 28 
No. 25 Bishop Wire Suet Cage No. 28 Bishop Seed Hopper 
Birds pick suet through %-inch mesh. Birds may easily peck food from tray. 


